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OBSERVATIONS 


ON  THE 


CHARACTER,  SfV. 


AS  all  hope  of  oppofing  an  effe&ual  barrier  to 
the  power  and  ambition  of  France  on  the  con- 
tinent, appears  to  be  terminated  by  the  unparalleled 
misfortunes  which  have  attended  the  allied  arms, 
it  is  evident  that  Britain  must  depend  folely  on  her 
own  exertions  for  the  prote&ion  of  her  rights,  and 
for  the  vindication  of  her  rank  and  confequence  in 
the  fcale  of  independent  nations.  In  thefe  circum- 
stances, it  is  natural  to  enquire  with  no  common 
anxiety,  whether  a fystem  of  national  defence  is 
establiffied,  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times, 
efficient  either  for  the  purpofes  of  internal  fecurity, 
or  if  a proper  occafion  ffiould  offer,  capable  of 
being  employed  in  enterprifes  of  aftive  hostility. 
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Thofe  to  whom  the  management  of  thefe  impor- 
tant arrangements  is  committed,  appear  to  imagine, 
that  the  fimple  ftatement  of  8oc,ooo  men  in  arms, 
ought  to  fet  all  doubts  on  this  fubjeft  forever  at  reft. 
It  is  hardly  neceftary,  however,  to  obferve,  that  as 
this  immenfe  mafs  is  compofed  of  troops  trained  to 
various  degrees  of  regularity,  it  is  impoftible  to  form 
a corre<ft  eftimate  of  its  efficacy,  or  of  the  merit  of 
thofe  by  whom  it  has  been  collected,  unlefs  we  en- 
deavour to  afcertain  the  value  of  the  different  forts 
of  force  of  which  it  is  compofed,  and  unlefs  we  are 
acquainted  with  the  methods  reforted  to  for  bring- 
ing it  into  its  prefent  form.  The  object  of  the  fol- 
lowing obfervations,  is  therefore  to  examine  the  fe- 
parate  merits  of  each  defcription  of  our  military  force 
with  the  view  of  afcertaining  whether  we  are  really 
poffeffed  of  an  effective  army,  or  whether  we  are 
merely  deceived  by  a formidable  array  of  figures. 

For  this  purpofe,  and  as  all  our  reafonings  upon 
this  fubjeft  must  be  extremely  erroneous  and  obfcure, 
unlefs  they  are  founded  on  a just  conception  of  thofe 
principles  on  which  the  perfection  of  the  military 
chara&er  depends,  it  will  be  neceftary  before  pro- 
ceeding to  a detailed  confideration  of  our  fystem  of 
defence,  to  exhibit  a general  view  of  military  difeip- 
line.  Having  thus  obtained  a standard,  by  which 
the  degrees  of  excellence  to  be  attained  by  troops 
placed  in  different  circumstances,  may  to  a certain 
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extent  be  determined,  we  {hall  then  proceed  with 
greater  certainty  and  advantage  in  the  particular 
analyfis  of  that  force  which  in  point  of  number 
is  unqueftionably  more  than  equal  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  prefent  times.  As  the  Volunteer  fyftem 
is  regarded  by  its  more  zealous  advocates,  as  a fource 
both  of  prefent  fecurity,  and  of  lading  ftrength,  as  it 
is  looked  upon  indeed  as  the  very  foundation  of  all 
future  exertion,  it  will  be  proper  to  enquire,  First , 
how  far  it  is  poilible  to  incorporate  into  that  inftitu- 
tion,  the  principles  of  military  difeipiine,  and  whe- 
ther it  has  tended  by  infufing  a warlike  fpirit  among 
the  people,  to  facilitate  the  recruiting  of  the  Regular 
Army,  2 dly9  to  examine  that  defeription  of  our  force, 
whofe  fervices  are  limited,  and,  3 diy,  to  confider  the 
Regular  Army,  and  the  methods  which  have  been 
adopted  for  its  increafe. 


General  View  of  Military  Discipline. 

TIlu  attainment  of  excellence  in  any  of  thofe  va- 
rious profeffions-  or  occupations  by  which  the 
afpeef  of  fociety  is  diverfified,  depends  either  on  me- 
chanical dexterity,  or  on  the  cultivation  and  perfec- 
tion of  certain  qualities,  either  moral,  or  intellectual. 
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As  there  are  few  employments  in  which  the  mind 
does  not  participate,  fo  there  are  few  profeffions 
which  are  purely  intellectual.  The  bearings  and  re- 
lations of  different  occupations  to  the  mind  are  how- 
ever very  different,  fome  depending  principally  on 
mechanical  dexterity,  others  chiefly  on  the  formation 
of  peculiar  mental  habits,  or  qualities.  As  the  in- 
fluence of  thofe  qualities  is  lefs  palpable  to  the  fenfe, 
their  importance  is  apt  to  be  overlooked  by  fuperfi- 
cial  obfervers-  If,  however,  we  examine  the  fubjeft 
with  the  flighted  attention,  it  will  clearly  appear  that 
there  is  not  any  one  employment  in  which  the  natu- 
ral propenfities  are  not  forced  into  an  artificial  direc- 
tion, and  that  in  order  to  effeft  this  purpofe,  there 
mud  exid  a power  of  diffident  efficacy  to  controul 
the  mind,  and  in  many  profeffions  a fydem  of  tedious 
difcipline  to  conform  it  to  thofe  habits  which  they 
peculiarly  require.  It  \could  be  impoffible  for  in- 
dance  to  pra&ife  either  the  profeffion  of  a furgeon 
or  phyfician,  unlefs  feveral  of  the  dronged  feelings 
of  our  nature  were  previoufly  fubdued.  The  heart 
mud  be  diveded  of  its  natural  fenfibility  to  human 
mifery  by  a courfe  of  preliminary  indru&ion,  and  to 
thofe  who  have  been  accudomed  to  a different  way 
of  life,  and  who  have  confequently  acquired  different 
habits,  it  appears  adonifhing,  that  men  who  are  per- 
petually familiar  with  all  the  varieties  of  human  dif- 
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trefs,  diould  mingle  with  Teeming  unconcern  in  the 
mod  cheerful  fcenes,  without  any  alloy  from  the  re- 
membrance of  thofe  fpe&acles  of  anguidr  and  afflic- 
tion, of  which  they  are  the  conftant  witneffes.  But 
on  a more  attentive  confideration  this  apparent  infen- 
fibility  will  appear  to  be  the  neceflary  refult  of  that 
procefs  of  difcipline  which  the  mind  has  undergone, 
and  without  which  it  would  be  impoffible  in  this  pro- 
feffion  to  derive  practical  benefit  from  theoretic  skill. 

The  rewards  which  attend  fuccefs  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  evils  which  attach  to  mifcarriage  on  the  other, 
acting  conftantly  on  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  mind, 
are  the  general  incentives  to  diligence  and  zeal  in 
every  occupation.  When  a man  has  once  fixed  upon 
any  particular  employment,  he  very  foon  learns  that 
his.  general  character,  and  confequently  his  impor- 
tance in  fociety  depends  entirely  on  the  degree  of 
profeilional  eminence  to  which  he  attains.  By  ming- 
ling mod  frequently  with  thofe  who  are  engaged 
in  fimilar  purfuits  he  infallibly  imbibes  their 
peculiar  habits  of  thinking,  he  connects  artifi- 
cial ideas  of  difgrace  or  honour  with  their  cenfures 
or  praifes,  and  he  gradually  acquires  that  esprit 
du  corps  which  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  enfure  fuccefs 
in  every  department  of  indudry.  The  rewards  which 
are  attached  to  proledional  eminence  vary  according 
to  the  nature  and  fpirit  of  different  profefiions,  ac- 
cord- 
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cording  alfo  as  the  naturaHnclinations  are  more  or 
lefs  controuled.  The  merchant  plods  on  from  day 
to  day  with  unremitting  affiduity  in  the  hope  of 
(pending  his  old  age  in  eafe  and  affluence  ; the  flatef- 
man  afpires  to  power  and  lading  fame  • the  foldier  is 
compen fated  for  all  his  toils  by  rank  and  honour. 

In  all  thofe  employments  where  fuccefs  or  emi- 
nence depends  on  contempt  of  danger  or  death,  and 
where  confequently  the  importance  of  mental  quail* 
ties  decidedly  predominates,  the  feelings  of  nature 
are  fo  rooted  and  powerful  that  the  grand  o^ett 
oimht  to  be  to  find  out  a principle  of  fufflcient  force 
to  counteract  their  effeas,  and  altho’  at  firft  view  this 
may  appear  impracticable,-  on  account  of  the  potent 
influence  with  which  they  act  upon  the  mmd,  yet  this 
very  circumftancefurnifhes  a fure  ground  from  which 
they  may  be  fuccefsfuHy  affailed.  All  perilous  profef- 
fions  afford  the  means  of  their  own  fupport  ; they  are 
peculiarly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  enthufiafm, 
and  are  chiefly  upheld  by  the  fear  of  flume,  and  the 
love  of  glory  ; two  principles  which  fpring  from  the 
fame  root,  and  operate  in  the  fame  direction,  with 
this  difference,  that  the  firft  is  only  calculated  to  pre- 
vent an  open  breach  of  duty,  while  the  other  is  of 
more  unlimited  efficacy,  and  animates  to  exertions  of 
acTive  heroifm.  Tbcfe  two  paffions  are  the  materials 
which  mud  be  employed  ; they  are  the  feminal  princi- 
ples originally  implanted  in  the  mind,  and  they  mufl 
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be  matured  into  moral  habitudes,  by  a courfe  of  pa- 
tient cultivation.  As  the  heart,  if  it  were  left  to 
the  unaffided  influence  of  its  own  feelings,  would 
undoubtedly  fhrink  in  the  hour  of  trial,  thole 
qualities  by  which  it  is  enabled  bravely  to  confront 
peril,  mull  be  called  forth,  and  propped  by  a variety 
of  collateral  fupports.  The  employment  of  a failor 
leads  him  Into  a perpetual  intercourfe  with  dangers 
of  the  mod  terrific  kind,  and  the  preliminary  tuition 
which  he  receives,  before  he  acquires  a knowledge  of 
his  art,  difciplines  him  into  intrepidity  and  prefence 
of  mind.  Among  bailors,  a relufrance  to  execute  any 
hazardous  duty,  affixes  infamy  to  a man’s  character  ; 
thofe  who  exhibit  indications  of  a timid  fpirit,  are 
treated  with  every  fpecies  of  obloquy  ; they  are  def- 
pifed  by  thofe  who  have  the  moll  frequent  opportu- 
nity of  manifeding  their  contempt,  and  whofe  edima- 
tion  they  are  moll  anxious  to  gain.  It  is  impoffiblc 
to  conceive  a more  efficacious  difcipline  for  the  mind, 
and  it  is  not  furprifing,  that  it  produces  at  length  a 
degree  of  heroifm,  of  which  men  in  the  quiet  occu- 
pations of  civil  fociety  have  no  adequate  conception. 

The  attainment  of  eminence  in  the  military  profes- 
fton,  is  clofely  connected  with  the  perfe&ion  of  thofe 
moral  qualities,  by  which  the  mind,  in  fcenes  of  peril, 
is  fuppcrted  and  preferved  in  full  poffeffion  of  its  fa- 
culties. Accordingly,  a complicated  fydem  of  dif- 
cipline has  been  contrived  in  order  to  qualify  men 

for 
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for  the  duties  of  a&ive  warfare.  In  order  to  explain 
more  clearly,  the  foundation  of  military  obedience, 
it  will  be  necefiary  fully  and  diftin&ly  to. trace  the 
connexion  between  general  principles  and  particular 
regulations,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  feparate  what 
is  effentially  neceffiiry  to  the  exigence  of  thefyftem, 
from  what  is  merely  accidental,  and  liable  of  courfe 
to  be  altered  and  modified  on  grounds  ofpraftical  ex- 
pediency. In  contemplating  the  conftitution  of  the 
regular  army,  the  nature  of  that  relation  which  ex-' 
ifts  between  a private  and  his  officer,  when  attentive- 
ly examined,  will  be  found  to  exhibit  a very  striking 
illustration  of  the  do&rines  which  have  been  already 
premifed,  and  will  clearly  prove  that  it  is  not  fo  much 
on  mechanical  dexterity,  as  on  the  acquifition  of  pecu- 
liar moral  habitudes,  that  the  distinctive  fuperiority 
of  difciplined  troops  incontestibly  depends.  Asthofe 
moral  habitudes  are  in  a great  mealure  artificial,  and 
as  their  progrefs  is  impeded  by  the  prevailing  difpofi- 
tions  of  the  human  mind,  they  must  be  created  and 
fupported  by  the  unintermitted  aCion  of  very  power- 
ful caufes.  For  this  purpofe  the  power  of  an  offi- 
cer is  abfolute  and  complete,  and  the  mutual  con- 
nexion between  him  and  thofe  whom  he  commands, 
is  fixed  by  an  irrevocable  obligation.  He  can  refort 
alfo  in  extreme  cafes  to  the  coercion  of  rigorous 
punifhment ; an  authority  of  which  the  frequent  ufc 
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is  not  only  odious,  but  very  inexpedient  * ; but,  of 
which  the  polTeffion  is  abfolutely  necelTary,  not  only 
for  creating  and  ftrengthening  the  infant  feeling  of 
obedience,  till  it  acquires  the  force  of  a fixed 
habit ; but  for  facilitating  the  operation  of  other  prin- 
ciples, which  a&ing  upon  the  mind  by  a more  grate- 
ful influence,  foften  the  original  rigour  of  military 
relations,  and  eventually  lead  to  the  moft  heroic  exer- 
tions of  voluntary  zeal.  The  fear  of  punishment  is, 
however,  the  primary'fpring  of  obedience  ; honour, 
though  it  rifes  higher  than  the  fource  from  which  it 
flows,  and  by  addrefling  man  as  a moral  agent,  is  un- 
limited in  its  efle&s,  is  only  a fecondary  principle. 
In  all  political  flruflures,  indeed,  however  fplendid 
their  external  appearance,  we  uniformly  find  that 
the  foundation  is  formed  of  the  famecoarfe  materials. 
On  examining  that  procefs  of  moral  culture  which 
the  mind  of  a foldier  receives  before  it  is  thoroughly 

B fub- 

* That  portion  of  Sir  R.  Wilfon’s  work,  which  relates  to  the  infliction 
of  punhhment,  not  only  difplays  fingular  benevolence  and  humanity,  but 
contains  many  found  and  judicious  obfervations  fufceptible  ot  a more  ge- 
neral application.  The  known  experience  of  the  author  on  the  fubjeCts 
on  which  he  treats,  and  the  manly  independence  with  which  he  declares 
his  fentiments,  give  a weight  and  importance  to  his  opinions,  which  na- 
ked deductions  of  principle  never  can  poflefs.  There  is  a lurking  pro- 
penfity  among  mankind  to  difregard  theoretical  fpeculations.  However 
well  founded  they  may  be,  they  are  generally  clafled  with  thofe  ingenious 
refinements  of  philofophy,  which  are  of  no  practical  utility. 
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fubje&ed,  it  will  be  found  that  all  the  regulations  of 
the  regular  army  are  relative  to  two  principles,  fear 
and  honour. 

When  the  raw  recruit  is  firft  placed  under  the 
care  of  a diill-ferjeant,  he  has  the  firm  conviction 
impreffed  upon  his  mind,  that  obedience  can  be  en- 
forced by  punifhment,  and  all  the  inflruClions  which 
he  receives  tend  to  flrengthen  him  in  this  belief,  and 
to  train  him  to  a familiarity  with  the  peremptory  de- 
crees of  martial  law.  Submiffion  to  orders  is  not 
merely  inculcated  by  a naked  catalogue  of  dry  pre- 
cepts ; ftrong  motives  to  aCtion  never  can  arife  from 
a knowledge  of  duty  merely  theoretical ; in  order 
thoroughly  to  fubjeft  men  to  the  control  of  difcip- 
line,  their  minds  muff  be  rendered  conflantly  conver- 
fant  with  authority  which  admits  neither  of  mo- 
dification nor  difpute.  For  this  purpofe  it  is  of  eflen- 
tial  importance  in  the  economy  of  the  regular  army, 
to  enjoin  the  flri&efl  attention  to  commands  appa- 
rently trivial ; to  exaCl  the  moft  rigorous  compliance 
with  forms  and  etiquette,  not  furely  on  account  of 
their  abflraCl  and  individual  importance;  but,  be- 
caufe  a conflant,  punctilious  obfervance  of  orders  in 
the  minutiae  of  difcipline  tends  tofecure  obedience  on 
more  perilous  and  important  occafions.  It  brings 
the  man  conflantly  under  the  eye  of  his  officer  ; it 
forces  him  perpetually  into  a contact  with  his  power  $ 
it  gives  fubflance  to  theoretical  rules,  by  connecting 

them 
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them  with  pra&ical  regulations;  it  preferves  the  con- 
trol of  authority  in  perpetual  vigour,  by  rendering 
it  plain  and  palpable  to  thefenfe  ; and  multiplies  and 
ftrengthens  thofe  ties  by  which  military  difcipline  at 
length  enchains  the  mind.  An  officer,  is  therefore, 
placed  with  refpeft  to  his  men,  in  the  moll  command- 
ing pofition  which  can  well  be  conceived  ; he  is  the 
difpenfer  of  rewards  and  punifhments  ; and  it  is  not 
furprifing  that  he  at  length  obtains  a complete  af- 
cendency  over  their  minds.  Power  being  thus  plac- 
ed on  afecure  foundation,  it  is  the  province  of  poli- 
tical skill,  by  (tripping  it  of  its  terrors,  to  conciliate 
thofe  whom  it  fubje&s,  and  to  create  in  its  favour 
artificial  fupports  drawn  from  paffions  congenial  to 
the  human  mind.  Thefe  fupports  very  naturally 
grow  out  of  military  fubjection  ; for,  as  it  is  of  all 
others  the  molt  odious  and  difgraceful  fituation  to 
live  in  habitual  dread  of  punifliment ; and,  as  a zea- 
lous and  aftive  fervice  never  can  fpring  from  terror, 
the  mind  very  naturally  opens  to  an  ambitious  defire 
of  gaining  the  good-will  and  efieem,  of  thofe  who 
mud  otherwife  infpire  emotions  ungrateful  in  the  ex- 
treme. There  is  befides  a propenfity  in  human  na- 
ture to  admire  the  heroic  intrepidity  of  thofe  who 
boldly  expofe  themfelves  to  danger.  Where  there 
is  a propenfity  to  admire,  there  will  be  a difpofition 
to  imitate.  It  is  by  carefully  cultivating  this  difpofi- 
tion,  that  honour  is  gradually  brought  to  perfe&ion. 

B2  It 
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Itcannqt  be  doubted  however  that  it  reds  on  potter 
as  its  foundation  ; for  whatever  collateral  aids  it  may 
receive,  it  is  only  by  the  control  of  martial  law,  that 
the  intractable  paffions  of  mankind  can  Cver  be 
moulded  into  habits  fo  adverfeto  the  genuine  feelings 
of  nature.  7 he  fituation  of  foldiers  rendering  them 
therefore,  acceffible  to  the  influence  of  this  principle, 
various  means  are  devifed  for  foflering  its  growth. 
They  are  inftruCted  to  pay  a fcrupulous  regard  to 
perfonal  cleanlinefs,  to  keep  their  bodies  in  an  ereft 
attitude,  and  to  execute  all  their  motions  with  a cer- 
tain precifion  and  alertnefs.  They  are  feparated  from 
the  common  people,  by  the  diflinCtion  of  a more 
fhowy  drefs,  and  are  taught  to  confider  themfelves 
as  confecrated  to  a more  honourable  fervice.  All 
thefe  minutiae  of  difeipline  are  in  themfelves  trifling 
and  ufelefs,  for,  it  is  not  fuppoled,  that  a slovenly  ap- 
pearance, or  an  awkward  or  (looping  gait,  or  a plain 
and  fober  garb,  detract  from  the  .phyfical  powers  of 
the  human  body.  But  they  are  to  be  confidered  as 
leading  to  a more  important  end  ; as  tending  to  create 
in  the  mind  of  the  young  foldier  a principle  of  ho- 
nour, which  is  a nobler  and  far  more  efficacious  mo- 
tive of  aCtion  than  the  dread  of  power.  His  affeCtions 
are  gradually  engaged  by  the  impofing  fplendour  of 
a military  life,  by  the  regular  gradation  of  rank  and 
honour,  by  the  folemnity  of  public  exhibitions,  by 
mufic,  by  decorations,  and  by  all  the  pride,  pomp, 
and  circumftance,  that  accompany  the  arrangements 

of  . 
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of  war.  He  begins  to  take  a pride  in  performing 
with  correCtnefs  and  celerity  the  molt  complicated, 
evolutions,  his  duty  becomes  a pleafure  ; he  is  fami- 

4 

liarifed  to  warlike  affiociations,  and  being  conftantly 
in  the  fociety  of  his  comrades,  he  hears  with  eager 
wonder  tales  of  pah  difficulties  and  hardffiips,  imbibes 
their  habits  of  thinking,  and  glows  with  the  fame 
feelings  of  martial  enthufiafm.  Ilis  paffions  throw 
brilliant  colours  over  thofe  fcenes  of  peril  and  ad- 
venture which  chequer  a foldier’s  hazardous  career. 
The  dangers  of  war,  far  from  appearing  to  him  thro* 
the  medium  of  defpondency  and  gloom,  form  the 
molt  confpicuous  and  fplendid  objects  in  the  vifion- 
ary  pictures  of  his  enraptured  fancy.  Such  are 
the  effects  of  this  wonderful  principle,  when  it  is 
judiciously  managed,  and  brought  to  bear  with  a 
vigorous  and  conftant  aCtion  upon  the  mind. 

Honour,  however,  though  a far  more  effective 
fpring  than  fear,  requires  to  be  conftantly  invigorat- 
ed by  its  influence  ; if  the  reftraint  of  martial  law 
were  withdrawn,  the  old  inveterate  habits  of  nature 
would  at  length  recur,  and'the  frail  fabric  raifed  with 
fo  much  care,  and  upheld  by  fo  many  artificial  fup- 
ports,  would  foon  crumble  into  pieces.  Honour  by 
difaiming  authority  of  its  terrors,  operates  as  a cor- 
rective to  its  noxious  efteCts,  while  authority  keeps 
alive  the  principle  of  honour,  and  prevents  the  mind 
from  fpr’inging  back  to  the  direction  from  which  it 
was  originally  bent.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
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that  we  are  ever  enabled  by  any  proccfs  of  moral 
difcipline  to  effeft  any  fundamental  change  in  the 
radical  difpofitions  of  our  nature.  Accordingly, 
thofe  who  in  trying  fcenes  of  danger,  where  they 
were  fupported  by  a variety  of  auxiliary  prin- 
ciples, have  behaved  with  undaunted  fortitude, 
when  placed  in  different  circumfiances,  and  left 
to  the  unaffifled  influence  of  their  own  feelings, 
have  betrayed  unequivocal  fymptoms  of  alarm  and 
difmay.  Soldiers  who  have  fecured  an  honourable 
chara&er  by  their  conduct  in  the  field,  have  been  to- 
tally overpowered  by  the  terrors  of  a fiorm  at  fea. 
This  proves  beyond  a doubt,  that  their  former  fiea- 
dinefs  had  been  wholly  owing  to  the  preliminary 
training  which  they  had  received,  and  that  it  is  vain 
to  expect,  without  the  formation  of  powerful  habits, 
that  men  can  encounter  danger  with  coolnefs  and  in- 
trepidity. In  a fiorm  a foldier  has  no  adventitious 
fupports  to  which  he  can  cling  ; he  is-  neither  con- 
troled  by  authority,  nor  by  the  dread  of  lofing  his 
character  and  honour ; and,  he  is  befides,  not  at 
all  accufiomcd  to  the  affociations  connected  with  this 
new  and  peculiar  mode  of  peril.  The  terror  w hich 
he  feels,  obviously  relults  from  the  want  of  previous 
training,  w hich  is  ncceffary  to  fortify  the  mind  in 
the  hour  of  danger. 

As  honour  becomes  a predominating  principle  in 
the  relations  of  military  fubordination,  they  aflame 
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a different  character,  their  natural  rigour  is  foftened, 
and  both  the  foldier  and  his  officer  are  difpofed  to 
indulge  in  mutual  fentiments  of  affection  and  at- 
tachment. All  thofe  relations  in  fociety  which  to 
the  individuals  concerned  are  of  primary  importance, 
have  a tendency  to  produce  adefire  of  mutual  conci- 
liation, which  manifests  itfelf  in  an  interchange  of 
good  offices.  In  this  refpect  the  officers  of  the  regu- 
lar army  poffefs  peculiar  advantages.  When  a man 
becomes  a foldier  he  is  in  general  withdrawn  from 
that  circle  of  friendfhip  or  patronage,  where  he 
could  look  for  advice  or  affiftance  in  thofe  tempora- 
ry embarraffments,  by  which  human  life  is  fo  fre- 
quently diflreffed.  All  the  focial  relations  in  which 
he  formerly  flood  being  thus  diffolved,  or  at  leafl, 
rendered  wholly  nugatory  as  to  any  view  of  immedi- 
ate utility,  to  whom  can  he  apply  for  advice  in  flraits 
or  difficulties,  or  for  prote&ion  againfl  injuflice  and 
oppreffion,  but  to  thofe  with  whom  he  is  connecled 
by  the  ties  of  military  fubordination,  and  who  are 
qualified  to  affift  him  with  their  council,  or  to  inter- 
pofe  by  the  weight  of  their  rank  to  vindicate  his 
rights.  Hence  arifes  a reciprocal  inclination  to  in- 
dulge thofe  focial  feelings  of  kiudnefs  and  good-will, 
to  which  the  heart  eafily  gives  way,  when  it  is  left  to 
the  influence  of  its  own  native  fympathy.  Frequent 
opportunities  mufl  occur,  more  particular ly  in  the 
operations  of  a&ive  warfare,  for  calling  forth  and 
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/^cherifhing  the  arte&ions  of  foldiers,  both  by  ati  equal 
participation  in.ailthofe  dangers  to  which  a military- 
life  is  expofed,  and  by  endeavouring  in  every  polfible 
way  to  alleviate  the  hardfhips  of  their  lot.  By  this 
mode  of  treatment  it  is  polfible  to  infpire  men  with  a 
degree  of  enthufiafm  which  neither  threats  nor  punifh- 
ment  can  ever  produce. 

The  happinefs  and  comfort  of  a foldier  depends 
indeed' in  many  effential  points  on  the  character  of  his 
officers,  and  wherever  the  true  nature  of  difcipline 
is  underload  by  thofe  who  are  inverted  with  mili- 
tary authority,  the  affe&ion  of  the  foldiers  will  be 
converted  into  an  effective  principle  of  action.  It  is 
true  indeed  that  an  army  may  be  brought  to  a very 
high  degree  of  perfe£tion  by  the  operation  of  honour 
alone,  but  military  difcipline  mult  undoubtedly  lay 
a farter  hold  of  the  mind  when  the  influence  of  per- 
fonal  attachment  is  fuperadded  to  that  of  honour. 
Honour  is  the  general  charafterirtic  of  all  armies ; 
without  this  indifpenfible  conrtituent  of  the  military 
character,  men  may  indeed  beaffetubled  into  battal- 
lions,  but  they  murt  be  totally  ufelefs  in  the  opera- 
tions of  war.  Yet  altho’  honour  may  exirt  where 
there  is  comparatively  little  affection,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  affection  can  exirt  in  any  army, 
where  authority  has  been  at  the  fame  time  maintain- 
ed in  its  genuine  vigour,  without  a coircfponding  de- 
cree of  enthufiafm.  Difcipline  therefore  is 
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mod  perfeCi,  where  authority  is  foftened  by  honour 
and  affcClion,  and  the  foldier  gradually  attains  under 
this  mode  of  training  1 to  the  higheft  poffible  excel- 
lence in  his  profeffion.  The  artificial  principles  cre- 
ated in  his  mind,  predominate  over  thofe  on  which 
they  were  originally  engrafted,  and  all  thofe  habits 
which  are  neceifary  to  the  perfection  of  his  charac- 
ter, are  incorporated  with  the  confiituent  feelings  of 
his  foul. 

Thefe  obfervations  are  meant,  however,  to  apply 
rather  to  the  fpirit  of  the  military  profeffion,  than  to 
convey  an  accurate  idea  of  the  perfection,  to  which 
in  all  cafes  regular  troops  actually  attain.  In  all  in- 
flitutions  of  authority,  there  muft  exifta  certain  por- 
tion of  power,  which  it  is  impoffible  to  limit  by  pofi- 
tive  checks,  and  which  muft  of  courfe  be  entrufted 
to  the  difcretion  of  the  individual  by  whom  it  is  held. 
Wherever  difcretionary  power  exifts,  it  will  oc^afio- 
nally  be  abufed  by  weaknefs,  or  proflituted  to  the 
gratification  of  paffion.  In  armies,  as  in  all  other 
, departments  of  political  power,  men  are  often  either 
ignorant  how  to  direCt  that  authority  with  which 
they  are  entrufted  to  its  proper  end,  or  they  abufe 
and  pervert  it  to  purpofes  foreign  to  its  nature  and 
original  defign.  Impelled  by  a miftaken  zeal,  or  by 
their  own  evil  difpofitions,  they  indulge  their  paffions 
in  the  infliction  of  unneceffary  feverities,  or  they  ren- 
der their  power  inflrumental  in  procuring  to  them- 
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felves  low  and  felfilh  indulgences,  and  in  ftiffiiog  the 
indignation  and  contempt,  which  fuch  meannefs  in 
men  of  high  rank  never  fails  to  produce.  No  abufc 
is  more  injurious  to  difcipline,  than  when  military 
power,  inftead  of  being  employed  in  promoting  the 
end  for  which  it  w?as  conftituted,  is  rendered  fubfer- 
vicnt  in  whatever  way  to  individual  gratification  ; 
by  encroaching  either  on  the  rights,  privileges,  or 
comforts  of  thofc  who  are  placed  under  its  fubje&ion. 
Not  only  does  it  tend  to  create  an  oppofition  of  in- 
terefts,  and  to  give  rife  to  feelings  of  hatred,  fufpi- 
cion,  and  diftrufl:,  between  thofe  whofe  hearty  co- 
operation is  neceflary  for  the  attainment  of  one  com- 
mon objeft,  but  it  lays  the  foundation  of  vile  diftinc- 
tions ; it  introduces  and  even  renders  neceflary,  a 
fyfiem  of  increafed  rigour ; it  thus  extinguiflies  affec- 
tion and  blafts  the  growth  of  honour ; it  teaches 

men  the  vices  of  flaves  rather  than  the  virtues  of  fol- 
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diers  ; renders  them  mean  and  abjeff  ; inflruffs  them 
in  craft  and  duplicity  and  in  all  thofe  defpicable  arts 
by  which  they  are  at  laft  qualified  to  excel  in  the 
pitiful  fcramble  of  felfifhnefs,  inftead  of  being  allured 
into  an'  enthufiafm  for  military  glory.  It  is  evident 
that  thofe  who  are  guilty  of  tyranny  or  oppreflion, 
mull:  preferve  their  authority  chiefly  by  the  naked 
operation  of  terror  alone.  They  cannot  lean  upon 
honour  for  fupport,  and  flill  lefs  upon  affeffion. 
Honour  growing  originally  out  of  the  fear  of 
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difgrace,  cannot  exift  in  its  genuine  perfeftion,  un- 
lefs  where  it  conciliates  confidence  and  commands 
refpeft.  Every  aft  of  unnecefTary  feverity,  there- 
fore, every  capricious  exercife  of  power  may  be 
faid  more  or  lefs  to  injure  difcipline,  and  to  deprive 
it  of  its  furefl  fupports  j it  may  be  laid  down  indeed 
as  a general  principle,  that  the  predominance  of 
terror  in  the  relations  of  military  fubordination  tends, 
by  degrading  the  foldier’s  charafter,  to  render 
him  carelefs  and  inanimate  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty,  and  impedes  inftead  of  promoting,  the  form- 
ation of  thofe  peculiar  habits  by  which  his  mind  is 
gradually  fitted  to  endure  with  alacrity,  the  pecu- 
liar evils  of  his  profeftion.  Men  may  be  overawed  • 
by  tyranny  and  opprefilon  into  an  adherence  to  the 
drift  letter  of  their  duty,  but  it  is  impoifible  amid 
threats  and  punifhments  to  preferve  that <e  proud  fub- 
“ million,  that  dignified  obedience,  that  fubordina- 
“ tion  of  the  heart,”  which  fuperadds  to  the  cold 
obligations  of  duty,  the  powerful  influence  of  volun- 
tary zeal. 

It  is  only  by  the  skilful  application  of  moral  correc- 
tives that  the  higher  virtues  of  the  military  charafter 
can  be  drawn  forth.  Temporary  difgrace,  or  lofs  of  fa- 
vour j or  any  of  thofe  reftraints  which  addrefs  man  as 
a moral  agent,  are  infinitely  better  calculated  to  un- 
fold its  perfections  than  rigorous  punifhment.  As 
they  do  not  degrade  thofe  to  whom  they  are  applied, 
ncfr  exclude  them  from  the  hope  of  retrieving  their 
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loft  Importance,  they  naturally  tend  to  animate  them 
to  frefii  exertions,  and  to  iifpire  them  with  renovat* 
ed  zeal.  It  is  impofliMe  to  imagine  a more  powerful 
principle  of  aCtion  than  a fenfe  of  humiliation  opera- 
ting on  a mind  tremblingly  alive  to  the  feelings  of 
honour ; men  who  haye  been  long  accuftomed  to  this 
fort  of  training,  attain  to  the  higheft  degree  of  ex* 
cellence  in  their  profeftion,  and  do  often  realife  the 
mod  llupendojjs  revolutions  iu  the  afpeCt  of  the  poli- 
tical world.  They  are  powerful  inftruments  in  the 
hands  of  patriots  or  tyrants  to  vindicate  or  opprefs 
the  liberties  of  man.  Wherever  on  the  contrary 
puniflmients  are  frequent,  the  minds  of  foldiers  mud 
be  degraded,  and  however  they  may  recommend 
themfelves  by  their  external  appearance,  or  even  by 
dexterity  of  manoeuvres,  they  can  never  under  this 
fort  of  management,  attain  the  essential  conftituents 
of  the  foldier’s  character.  The  feat  of  fhame  is  pecu- 
liarly charaCteriftical  of  rational  nature ; but  the  ap- 
prehenfion  of  mere  phyfical  pain  is  a control  fit  only 
for  a brute,  or  for  thofe  hardened  criminals  who 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  every  lenient  corrective. 

It  appears  to  be  fo  plain  and  obvious  that  the  per- 
fection of  military  difeipline  neceflarily  depends  on  a 
judicious  ufe  of  moral  reftraints  in  preference  to  the 
aCtual  infliction  of  punifhment,  that  it  is  hardly  ne- 
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celTary  to  refer  to  the  evidence  of  experience  for  a 
farther  corroboration  of  the  preceding  reafonings. 
It  may  not  however  be  wholly  fuperfluous  fhortly  to 
notice  the  obfervations  of  an  eminent  Writer  refpeff- 
ing  the  character  of  the  Ruffian  army,  as  his  reafon- 
ings if  well  founded  would  lead  to  a very  different, 
and  I may  add,  to  a very  unnaccountable,  conclufion, 
on  this  fubjeff.  It  is  with  confiderable  diffidence 
that  I offer  any  remark  on  the  opinion  of  an  author 
who  appears  to  add  to  an  acquaintance  with  general 
principles,  a praftical  knowledge  of.  tactics ; yet  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  he  has  mifapprehended 
the  nature  of  Ruffian  difcipline.  “ Le  foldat  Ruffe 
« (he  obferves)  manque  d’inftru&ion  plutot  qued’in- 
<<  telligence  : l’obeiffance  fervile,  a laquelle  il  eft  ha- 
‘‘  bitue  des  fa  naiffance,  la  difcipline  rigoureufe  des 
« armees,  la  feparation  abfolue  de  toutes  les  nations 
<f  civilifees,  dont  la  langue,  et  les  ufages  Iui  font  en- 
?«  tierement  inconnus,  font  qu’il  n’y  a pas  au  monde 
« du  foldat  plus  obeiffant  a fes  Officiers,  plus  patient, 
“ et  plus  endurant.  Le  courage  eft  l’efprit  general ; 
««  c’eft  dirai-je,  la  foi,  et  la  croyance  desfoldats  Ruf- 
««  fes.  L’obeiffance  aveugle  produit  en  eux  les  raemes 
“ effets  que  ceux  du  patriotifme  le  plus  ardent ; 
tc  ils  font  plus  furs  et  plus  durables  que  ceux  de  l'en- 
?£  thoufiafme,  dont  la  chaleur  faffice  ne  peut  fe  con- 
« ferver  longtems.  Ainfice  que  les  Philofophes  ap- 
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<c  pellent  Ie  degre  extreme  de  degradation,  place 
“ l’homme  au  meme  niveau  que  Theroifme 

It  is  very  poffible  that  the  fervile  obedience  to 
which  the  Ruffian  peafant  is  inured,  may  render 
him  acceffible  to  the  influence  of  enthuflafm  and  af- 
fection, under  a fyftem  of  difcipline  which  would 
crufli  thofe  principles  in  the  minds  of  men  accuftom- 
ed  to  the  enjoyment  of  civil  privileges  ; but  it  does 
by  no  means  follow,  that  the  heroic  qualities  of  the 
Ruffian  troops  are  in  the  slighted  degree  to  be  afcrib- 
ed  to  that  debafmg  fervitude  to  which  they  are  fub- 
jeCled.  The  principle  of  obedience  can  never  exift 
in  any  degree  of  vigour,  unlefs  where  it  is  incorpo- 
rated with  the  paffions  and  afleCtions.  Difcipline 
depends  for  its  perfedion  on  the  operation  of  three 
diflinCl  principles,  fear,  honour,  and^  affeClion  ; au- 
thority may  indeed  be  preferved,  in  common  cafes, 
by  the  pure  influence  of  terror  alone  ; but  in  fea- 
fons  of  danger,  power  lofes  its  terrors,  and  the  mind 


* The  Ruffian  foldier  is  deficient  in  inftrudtion  rather  than  intelli- 
gence ; the  fervile  obedience,  to  which  he  is  accuftomed  from  his  birth, 
the  rigorous  difcipline  of  the  army,  and  his  abfolute  feparation  from  all 
other  nations,  (whofe  language  and  manners  are  totally  unknown  to  him) 
make  him  more  obedient  to  his  officers,  and  more  patient  and  hardy, 
than  the  foldier  of  any  other  fcrvice.  Courage  is  the  general  charadler- 
iftic  ; it  is,  if  we  may  fo  exprefs  ourfelves,  the  faith  and  creed  of  the 
Ruffian  foldier.  Implicit  obedience  occafions  in  him  the  fame  effedls, 
that  enthufiafm  does  in  other  nations.  The  effedt,  which  fervitude  pro- 
duces, is  in  this  inftance,  the  fame  with  that  of  the  moft  ardent  patriot- 
ifm  ; it  is  more  fure  and  durable  than  that  of  enthufiafm  ; the  artificial 
warmth  of  which  cannot  be  long  kept  up.  Thus,  what  by  philofophers- 
is  called  the  lafl:  ftate  of  degradation,  places  man  on  the  fame  level  withr 
heroifm.  Military  Character  of  the  European  Armies,  p.  I39>  HO 
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unlefs  it  were  fupported  by  enthufiafm  and  encoura- 
ged by  afte&ion,  would  inevitably  fink  under  the 
powerful  impreffions  of  impending  peril. 

In  the  fydem  of  difcipline  adopted  in  the  Ruffian 
army,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  thofe  precau- 
tions are  negle&ed,  which  tend  to  drengthen  the 
principle  of  obedience.  The  great  excellence  of  Su- 
warrow,  confided  in  cementing  the  relations  of  milita- 
ry fubordination  by  enthufiafm,  and  perfonal  attach- 
ment j and  he  particularly  demondrated  the  fuperi- 
ority  of  his  method,  when  at  the  long  battle  of  the 
Trebia,  he  rallied  a body  of  Ruffians  who  were  reti- 
ring, and  brought  them  back  to  the  charge  j not  by 
threatening  them  with  the  fevere  effefts  of  difcipline 
in  cafe  they  difobeyed  his  orders,  but  by  a forcible 
and  fuccefsful  appeal  to  their  ade&ion.  There  are 
befides  other  regulations  in  the  conftitution  of  the 
Russian  army,  which  are  dire&ly  relative  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  honour. 

“ Dans  chaque  compagnie,  il  y a un  brave  ; c’ed 
“ un  rang  qu’il  obtient  du  fuffrage  de  fes  camarades ; 
“ il  n’a  aucun  preeminence  determined  par  les  regle- 
“ mens,  mais  elle  ed  en  effet  tres  grande  : il  ed  Tex- 
e<  emple,  le  modele,  le  chef  de  la  chambree  ; il  jouit 
*e  d’une  grande  confideration  parmi  fes  camarades,  et 
“ il  ne  manque  jamais  de  leur  donner  l’exemple  de 
la  bravoure,  de  la  fermete,  et  de  la  bonne  con- 
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“ dude.’  Lorfquc  les  hommcs  font  accoutum^s  a 
“ quelque  chofe,  il  fuffit  qu’un  feul  donne  I’exem- 
<c  pie  pour  que  tous  le  autres  le  fuivent : c’ed  c d 
<e  qui  rend  ce  brave  fi  utile  dans  les  combats  : peu  de 
66  gens  font  capables  de  donner  1’exemple,  prefque 
“ tous  le  font  de  le  fuivre  *.” 

Thefe  regulations  are  undoubtedly  intended  to  in* 
fpire  the  foldiers  with  enthufiafm,  and  they  are  admi- 
rably calculated  to  produce  the  defired  effeft.  They 
fhew  plainly,  that  the  adoniffiing  perfection  of  the 
Ruffian  troops,  depends  very  much  on  elevated  fenti- 
ments,  and  afford  a fatisfactory  refutation  of  that 
ftrange  and  paradoxical  affertion,  that  the  lad  (late 
of  degradation,  places  men  on  the  fame  level  with 
heroifm.  It  is  impossible  that  men  can  be  in  the 
lowed  date  of  degradation,  under  a fydem  of  difci- 
pline  in  which  the  principle  of  honour  is  fo  dudiouf- 
ly  cheridied  ; or  indeed,  that  in  fuch  a date,  they 
could  ever  acquire  the  peculiar  virtues  of  the  milita- 
ry character. 

* Each  company  has  its  hero,  it  is  a diflindlion  which  he  obtains 
from  the  fuffrages  of  his  comrades  ; he  has  no  preeminence  determined 
by  order,  tho’  he  has  in  efFedt  a very  great  one  ; he  is  the  example,  the 
model,  and  the  chief  of  the  mefs  ; ly?  enjoys  great  confi deration  among 
his  comrades  ; and  never  fails  to  give  them  an  example  of  bravery, 
firmnefs,  and  of  good  condudi . When  men  are  accuflomed  to  any  thing,  it 
is  fufficient  for  one  to  give  an  example  to  induce  the  others  to  follow  it,  this 
it  is  that  renders  the  hero  in  queftion  fo  ufeful  in  adlion ; few  perfons  are 
capable  of  fetting  an  example,  tho’  almoft  all  are  capable  of  following  it. 
Military  Character,  life.  p.  145. 
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The  wife  ft  fyflem  of  military  regulations  mud, 
however,  depend  in  a great  meafnre  for  its  practical 
effect,  on  thofr.  yvho  are  entrufted  with  its  execution. 
It  cannot  be  expected  that  foldiers  can  ever  acquire 
thofe  moral  habitudes  which  qualify  them  for  the  du- 
ties of  active  warfare,  under  the  management  of  weak 
men,  who,  almofl:  at  every  ftep,  contravene  the 
fpirit  of  military  difeipliue.  The  virtues  of 
the  foldier’s  character  can  never  be  unfolded 
in  their  genuine  Iuftre,  except  under  a leader 
of  extenlive  capacity,  who  fully  comprehends 
the  nature  of  his  charge,  and  avails  himfelf  of  all 
thofe  auxiliary  principles,  which,  by  mitigating  the 
rigour  of  power,  ftrengthen  its  controul  over  the 
mind.  All  thofe  extraordinary  perfonages,  who  have 
atchieved  exploits  which  aflonilhed  the  age  in  which 
they  lived,  and  hill  reflect  fplendour  on  their 
names,  tnuh  have  relied  almoh  entirely  on  their 
own  perfonal  qualities  for  the  promoting  of  voluntary 
ardour. — They  mull  have  trained  their  foldiers  to 
habits  of  zealous  and  a&ive  fervice  ; they  muff  have 
touched  their  enthufiafm,  and  have  laid  hold  of  their 
affections  ; they  muh  have  taught  them,  in  fome  de- 
gree, to  identify  their  own  glory  with  that  of  their 
commander,  by  mingling  gentlenefs  with  authority, 
by  hudying  their  comforts,  and  above  all,  by  taking 
part  with  them  in  hardfhip  and  danger.  In  all  extra- 
ordinary and  hazardous  enterprizes,  difeipline  is  re- 
quired to  make  its  greatefl  efforts,  and  it  muff  be  af- 
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fifted  in  every  poffible  way.  The  influence  of  great 
talents  is  indifpenfably  neceflary,  as  afource  both  of 
confidence  and  of  reftraint ; in  feenes  of  unlooked  for 
difficulties,  it  would  be  impofTible,  were  it  even  expe- 
dient, to  uphold  power  by  its  own  terrors;  other 
and  more  effe&ual  means  muff  be  reforted  to  for  con- 
trolling the  mind, and  at  the  fame  time  for  invigorating 
all  its  faculties ; thefe  means  will  be  found  partly  in 
the  natural  afcendency  of  great  capacity,  and  partly 
in  a judicious  management  of  all  the  milder  correc- 
tives of  moral  difeipline ; power  muff  be  dripped  of 
its  fiernnefs  by  gentle  and  affe&ionate  ufage ; the 
principle  of  obedience  muft  be  conne&ed  with  thofe 
paflions,  which,  by  exalting  the  mind,  expand  its 
energies  ; it  muff  be  incorporated  with  all  thofe  fa- 
cial charities,  by  whofe  kindly  influence  the  dread  of 
authority  is  foftened  into  perfonal  attachment,  and 
reverential  awe.  It  muff  be  the  firft  and  principal 
fludy,  indeed,  of  all  thofe  who  have  in  view  the  ex- 
ecution of  arduous  enterprizes,  to  flrengthen  by 
every  poffible  tie  the  principle  of  fubordination.  A 
general  who  has  conduced  his  troops  through  diffi- 
culties of  a new  and  unufual  nature,  and  has  pre- 
ferved  at  the  fame  time  authority,  in  its  natural 
foundnefs  and  vigour,  exhibits  an  inconteft- 
able  proof  of  extraordinary  talents.  The  admiration 
which  the  Roman  hiftorian  exprefles  of  Hannibal’s 
fuperior  capacity  in  the  management  of  his  foldiers, 

is  rational  and  juft  > the  pafflige  may  be  quoted  as  a 
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forcible  illuffcration  of  the  preceding  reafonings,  and 
as  exhibiting  an  animated  picture  of  that  fort  of  dif- 
cipline  which  arifes  from  the  all-powerful  afcendency 
of  an  uncommon  genius.  Ac  nescio,  an  mirabilior 
fuit  adversis , quam  secundis  rebus.  Shxippe  qui  qaum 
et  in  hostium  terra  per  annos  tredecim  tam  procul  ab 
domo  varia  fortuna  bellum  gereret,exercitu  non  suo  civili , 
sed  misto  ex  colluvione  omnium  gentium,  quibus,  non  lex, 
non  mos , non  lingua , communis  ; alius  habitus,  alia  ves- 
tis,  alia  arma,  alii  ritus,  alia  sacra,  alii  prope  dii  es- 
sent  ; ita  quondam  uno  vinculo  copulaverit  eos , ut  nulla 
nec  inter  ipsos , nec  adversus  ducem  seditio,  extiterit, 
quum  et  pecunia , sape  in  stipendium,  et  commeatus  in 
hostium  agro  deejfent. 

Hannibal  mull  have  carried  difcipline  to  a very- 
high  degree  of  perfection  before  he  could  have  fo 
completely  fubjeCted  fuch  a hofl  of  fierce  barbarians 
to  its  controul  ; more  particularly  when  it  is  confider- 
edwhat  unexampled  hardlhips  they  endured,  and  to 
what  diverfities  of  untried  peril  they  were  expofed, 
in  a tedious  march  through  barbarous  nations,  and 
unexplored  deferts.  Perfonal  admiration  and  attach- 
ment mud  have  formed  the  chief  bond  of  union  be- 
tween Hannibal  and  his  troops ; he  appears,  indeed, 
to  have  combined  in  his  character  all  thofe  qualities 
which  infpire  foldiers  with  confidence,  affeCtion,  and 
enthufiafm.  Simple  in  his  drefs,  and  ftriCtly  tempe- 
rate in  his  habits,  he  participated  with  the  hardieft 
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veteran  in  all  the  toils  and  dangers  of  war.  The 
time  which  remained  after  a vigilant  obfer vance  of 
his  military  duties,  he  allotted  to  repofe,  which  he 
courted,  not  on  a downy  pillow  and  in  the  filence  of 
retirement,  but  on  the  bare  ground,  covered  with  his 
cloak,  and  in  the  hur  y and  budle  of  the  camp  He 
was  endowed  with  an  unconquerable  fortitude  of 
mind,  which  eminently  qualified  him  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  mod  perilous  enterprizes,  and  by  the  cou- 
rage and  capacity  which  he  uniformly  difplayed,  he 
gained  the  confidence  of  his  followers,  and  infufed 
into  their  hearts  a portion  of  that  her  fie  fire  which 
animated  his  own.  Almofl  immediately  on  his  ar- 
rival in  the  Carthaginian  army,  his  appearance  creat- 
ed a drong  and  general  prepofiefiion  in  his  favour. 
His  great  qualities  enabled  him  to  mature  thofe  fa- 
vourable iwpreffions  into  a firm  and  lading  attach- 
ment, and  to  preferve  unlhaken  the  fidelity  ofhisfol- 
diers  “ thro’  all  the  varying  fortunes  of  his  vad  and 
hazardous  career.” 

To  gain  the  affections  of  foldiers,  may  be  faid  to  be 
one  of  the  mod  important  duties  of  a general ; ac- 
cordingly all  great  commanders  have  been  particular- 
ly remarkable  for  awakening  the  enthufiafm,  and  con- 
ciliating the  attachment  of  their  troops,  by  dudying 
their  comforts,  participating  and  alleviating  their 
hardfhips,  and  in  fliort  by  all  thofe  Toothing  attentions 

with 
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• with  which  an  enlightened  mind,  and  a benevolent 
heart,  naturally  endeavours  to  mitigate  the  lot  of  de- 
pendents or  inferiors.  It  is  related  of  General  de 
Zieten,  the  friend  and  companion  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  that  he  not  only  participated  in  all  the  priva- 
tions to  which  his  foldiers  were  expofed,  but  that  he 
would  often  vifit  the  camp  on  foot,  or  on  horfe*back, 
addrefling  the  foldiers  by  the  name  of  “ comrades, ” 
and  inviting  them  to  come  out  of  their  tents.  He 
was  frequently  feen  to  alight  from  his  horfe,  and  con- 
verfe  with  his  veteran  grenadiers ; he  chafed  defpond- 
ing  thoughts  from  their  minds,  by  his  foothing  con- 
folations,  and  kept  alive  their  enthufiafm  while  they 
were  buffering  the  utmoft  extremity  of  cold,  hunger, 
ficknefs,  and  fatigue.  So  much  was  he  beloved  by 
his  troops,  that  he  was  known  throughout  the  whole 
army  by  the  name  of  Father,  and  his  whole  fyffem  of 
difcipline  tended  to  cherifh  this  plealing  illufion.  Zie- 
ten relied,  even  in  the  raoft  perilous  extremities,  en- 
tirely on  the  effeft  of  gentle  me&fures  for  the  preser- 
vation of  his  authority,  and  he  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  demonftrating  the  fuperiority  of  his  mer 
thod  *. 

Of 

* By  the  influence  of  miklnefs  ami  conciliation,  he  rallied  a body  of 
cavalry,  who  had  been  feized  with  a panic,  and  threatened  in  their  flight 
to  bear  down  all  oppofltion.  lie  was  urged  to  flop  the  fugitives  by  force, 
and  to  cut  down  forrie  of  them  by  way  of  example  ; he  refufed,  how- 
ever, to  liflen  to  tliefe  violent  counfels,  but  proceeded  in  his  own  Way, 
and  by  calmly  and  refolutely  exhorting  them  to  their  duty,  he  fucceeded 
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Of  all  modern  commanders,  Suwarrow  appears  to 
have  been  mofl  fuccefsful  in  incorporating  into  dis- 
cipline, the  influence  of  perfonal  talents.  His  mode 
of  managing  his  troops  was  in  many  refpe&s  com- 
pletely original,  and  if  we  may  judge  by  its  aftonifh- 
ing  effe&s,  it  mult  have  been  admirably  adapted  to 
unfold  the  higher  perfections  of  the  military  charac- 
ter. Like  all  great  generals,  he  feems  to  have  fuper- 
feded  the  neceflity  of  harfh  difcipline,  by  infpiring  his 
men  with  an  unbounded  confidence  in  his  capacity, 
and  by  laying  hold  of  their  entliufiafm  and  afteffions. 
They  believed  him  to  have  intercourfe  with  fuperior 
beings,  and  that  it  was  impoflible  they  could  be  over- 
come while  they  were  led  on  by  an  infpired  man. 
This  fuperflitious  belief,  fo  admirably  calculated  to ' 
gain  the  confidence  of  his  men,  was  (Lengthened  and 
encouraged  by  the  eccentricities  of  Suwarrow ’s 
character,  and  the  Angularity  of  his  manners.  The 
author  of  the  Military  Character  of  the  European 
Armies,  draws  the  following  interesting  portrait  of 
this  extraordinary  perfonage.  “ Suwarrow  etoit  age 
c<  et  nfe,  lorfquhl  vint  en  Italie,  mais  fon  efprit  avoit 
“ conferve  fon  feu  et  fa  vivacite  : tout  etoit  fingulier 
“ ct  bizarre  dans  fes  manieres.  II  baifoit  la  main  de 

cc  ceux 

in  infpiring  (refh  confidence  into  his  difpirited  troops.  He  then  drew  his 
fabre,  and  putting  himfelf  at  their  head,  cried  out,  “ March  and 
ordering  the  trumpets  to  found  a charge,  he  cail  his  eyes  along  the  whole 
line,  and  iparked  the  ardour  which  glowed  in  the  countenance  of  every 
foldier. — f ife  of  De  Zietcn. 
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<£  ceux  qu’il  accueilloit,  et  meme  il  les  baifoit  ou  aux 
t£  joues,  ou  a la  bouche.  Un  bateleur  nefait  pas  au- 
<£  tant  defingeries,  de  contorfions,  et  de  grimaces  que 
C£  lui : il  accompagnoit  cela  de  Cgnes  de  croix,  et  de 
<£  prieres.  Sa  table  etoit  remarquable  par  fa  falete, 
<c  et  fa  mauvaife  chere ; il  buvoit  dans  le  verre  de 
££  fon  voifm  et  fouvent  ce  qu’il  y avoit  lailfe.  On  fe 
££  feroit  cru  dans  la  tente  du’un  Khan  Tartare,  plu- 
<£  tut  qu’au  quartier  general  du  Generalilfime  dedeux 
££  armees  imperiales ; an  milieu  de  toutes  ces  boufon- 
££  nerics,  qui,  de  la  part  de  tout  autre,  eufient  excite 
£k  la  rifee  et  le  mepris,  on  ne  pouvoit  fe  defendre  de 
££  fentir  autant  de  refpeft  que  d’etonnement.”  The 
fame  author  judicioufly  obferves,  ££  Si  les  farces  que 
•££  Suwarrow  jouoir,  etoient  le  moven  lepluspropre  k 
££  donner  a fon  armee  la  conviflion  de  fon  infpiration, 
££  elles  celfent  d’etre  ridicules,  et  deviennent  fagefle. 
<£  On  admire  prefque  celui  dont  on  etoit  tente  de  fe 
££  moquer.” 

It  is  very  natural  that  fupcrficial  obfervers  fhould 
endeavour  to  difcredit  the  larger  views  of,  more  com- 
prehenfive  minds.  Men  of  the  mod  fhallow  concep- 
tions are  perfectly  alive  to  the  perception  of  that  in- 
congruity which  mull  exid,  wherever  the  connexion 
between  the  means  and  the  end  is  but  obfcurely  dif- 
cerned  ; but  not  being  equally  capable  of  reafoning 
on  thofe  general  principles  which  link  together  parti- 
cular facts,  and  give  them  a fydematical  direction, 

they 
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they  very  naturally  deride  the  more  refined  exertions 
of  political  /kill,  as  chimerical  and  ufelefs  abfurdities, 
merely  becaufe  they  do  not  accord  with  the  grovel- 
ling minutenefs  of  their  own  narrow  views. 

In  other  refpe&s  the  character  and  manners  of 
Suwarrow  were  equally  fingular.  The  fame  author  al- 
ready referred  to  obferves,“  Celui  qui  ne  connoiffant 
“ que  les  exploits  du  Suwarow,  auroit  vu  un  petit  vieil- 
“ lard  en  chemife,  ou  avec  des  calecons  feulement, 
“ allant  a cheval  ou  a pied,  fans  chapeau  durant  la 
cc  pluie,  ou  par  le  grand  foleil,  au  milieu  des  troupes 
<s  Ruffes,  auroit  cru  voir  un  goujat  de  l’armee,  c’e- 
“ toit  Suwarow.  Une  intrepidite,  fuperieure  a tous 
“ les  dangers,  un  genie  prompt  et  a&if,  le  talent  na- 
<c  turel  de  la  guerre,  et  un  devouement  fans  bornes  a 
“ fon  prince,  faifoient  du  Marechal,  un  des  plus 
cc  grands  hommes  de  guerre  de  fon  fiecle.”  . 

It  is  remarkable  how  ffudioufly  many  great  mili- 
tary commanders  have  rejected  all  appearance  of 
pomp  or  parade  in  their  external  appearance,  and 
how  fcrupuloufly  they  have  exafted  their  full 
fhare  in  all  the  toils  and  dangers  which  are  incident 
to  a foldier’s  life.  It  is  related  of  Alexander,  that  his 
drefs  refembled  that  of  a common  foldier ; and  in 
drawing  the  character  of  Hannibal,  Livy  remarks 
the  fame  peculiarity.  Tacitus  commends  the  mili- 
tary chara&er  of  Vefpalian  in  terms  which  are  appli- 
cable 
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cable  to  almoft  every  great  general. — Vespafianus  acer 
militia,  anteire  agmen , locum  castris  caper  e,  no6lu  diu- 
que  consilio , ac  si  res  posceret , manu  hostibus  obniti , 
cibo  fortuito , veste  babituque  vix  a gregario  milite  dis- 
crepans.  The  fame  author  obferves,  in  order  to 
fhew,  that  Othoj  when  he  was  forced  to  take  up  arras 
in  defence  of  the  imperial  fceptre,  affumed  all  the 
virtues  of  a real  foldier. — Nec  ille  segne  aut  corruptum 
luxu  iter ; sed  lorica  ferrea  usus  est , et  ante  signa  pe- 
des ter,  horridus \ incomptus, 

V ** 

A voluntary  rejection  of  all  thofe  privileges,  im- 
munities, and  external  diflinCtions,  which  are  con- 
nected with  a high  ftation,  is  wonderfully  calculated 
to  gain  the  favour  of  inferiors.  Wholly  excluding 
the  odious  idea  of  an  unequal  participation  of  peril  or 
hardlhip,  fuch  an  abdication  of  what  might  be  even 
rightfully  claimed,  lays  a folid  ground  for  confidence 
and  attachment.  In  this  view,  the  plainnefs  and  fim- 
plicity  of  Suwarrow’s  appearance,  his  apparent  con- 
tempt of  official  parade,  and  the  conftancy  with 
which  he  continued  to  the  end  of  his  days  to  fliare 
in  common  with  the  hardieft  veteran  in  all  the  toils  of 
war,  mult  have  been  of  incalculable  advantage  to  him 
in  winning  the  affections  of  his  foldiers.  The  im- 
pofing  fplendour  of  military  (hew  may  be  neceffary 
to  uphold  the  confequence  of  ordinary  minds.  But 
Suwarrow  required  no  artificial  aids  to  mark  his  fu- 
periority,  or  to  vindicate  his  title  to  command.  De- 
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parting,  therefore,  from  a punctilious  obfervance  of 
the  minutim  of  difcipline,  which  are  only  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  means  fubfervient  to  a more  important  end, 
and  availing  himfelf  of  the  refources  of  his  own 
powerful  mind,  for  the  perfection  of  the  military 
character,  he  appears  to  have  marfhalled  in  his  fer- 
vice  all  the  mod  powerful  paffions  of  human  nature. ' 
Superftition,  enthufiafm,  honour,  and  affeCtion,  were 
converted  by  him  into  effective  principles  of  aCtion. 
By  their  joint  operation,  he  eftablifhed  the  complete 
afcendancy  of  his  own  perfonal  authority,  and  linked 
the  controul  of  difcipline  to  the  primary  affeCtions 
of  the  heart.  The  fuperiority  of  his  genius  was  prin- 
cipally manifefted  in  the  management  of  his  loldiers, 
in  touching  their  enthufiafm  and  affeCtions,  and  in- 
fufing  into  their  minds  that  heroic  energy  by  which 
foldiers  are  enabled  to  ftand  firm  in  the  fhock  and  car- 
nage of  hoftile  battalions.  The  aflonifhing  pro- 
ficiency to  which  they  had  attained  in  all  thofe  qua- 
lities which  conftitute  the  perfection  of  the  military 
character,  fuperfeded  the  neceflity  of  that  fcientific 
fkill  which  confifls  in  a judicious  arrangement  of 
movements,  and  peculiarly  fitted  them  for  the  bold 
and  decifive  operations  of  aCtive  hoftility.  The  fyf- 
tem  of  warfare  adopted  by  Suwarrow  was  admirably 
adapted  to  the  genius  of  his  troops.  According  to 
the  enlightened  and  judicious  writer  to  whom  I have 
already  had  occafion  to  refer,  his  taCtics  confided  prin- 
cipally in  bringing  the  enemy  to  battle,  being  perfuad- 
' ed 
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ed  that  the  valour  of  his  troops  would  render  him 
viftorious.  ££  Chercher  l’ennemi,”  (he  obferves) 

« et  le  charger,  etoit  l’abrege  de  fa  fcience  militaire  $ 
tc  mais  fon  grand  caraftere,  et  fon  genie  militaire 
“ l’aidoit,  et  alTuroient  la  vi&oire  a la  valeur  de  fon 
££  armee.”  On  all  occafions  Suwarrow  was  aided 
by  the  affeftions  of  his  troops  ; it  was  their  affection 
which  refcued  him  from  the  moft  perilous  extremi- 
ties, and  enabled  him  to  preferve  the  palm  of  glory 
to  the  clofe  of  his  brilliant  career.  His  depen-  , 
dence  on  their  attachment  was  very  ftrikingly  exem- 
plified at  the  long  and  obftinate  battle  of  the  Trebia, 
when,  obferving  a body  of  Ruffians  making  a retro- 
grade movement,  he  lay  down  on  the  road,  faying 
he  would  die  on  the  fpot,  Cnee  his  foldiers  deferted 
him.  The  Ruffians,  affe&ed  at  feeing  the  melan- 
choly condition  of  their  old  general,  returned  to  the 

charge,  and  broke  through  the  enemy. 

* \ 
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As  the  objeft  of  all  great  military  commanders 
appears  to  have  been  to  infpire  their  troops  with 
conCdence  in  their  capacity,  to  call  forth  their  en- 
thufiafm,  and  to  conciliate  their  affeftion,  their 
chara&ers  refemble  each  other  in  their  principal  fea- 
tures. It  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  mark  thofe  pe- 
culiarities which  are  common  to  all,  as  it  is  im- 
poffible,  without  particularly  attending  to  the  nature 
of  that  relation  which  exifts  between  a foldier  and 
his  officer,  to  form  a juft  conception  of  the  charac- 
teriftic  qualities  of  a veteran  force. 

The 
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The  Volunteer  System : 

X N the  pra&ical  difcuflion  of  politics,  a variety  of 
incidental  topics  are  neceffarily  intermingled  with 
general  obfervations  ; thefe  being  applicable  only 
to  a tranfitory  combination  of  circumflances,  are  in 
mod  cafes  forgotten  along  with  the  particular  oc- 
cafion  from  which  they  arofe ; thofe  reafonings, 
however,  which  are  founded  on  comprehenfive  views 
of  human  affairs,  and  which  depend  on  principles 
permanently  affecting  fociety,  poffefs  an  intrinfic,  and 
confequently  a more  durable  importance  ; they  form 
a (landing  repofitory  of  legiflative  and  political 
knowledge,  and  may  at  all  times  be  ufefully  confut- 
ed by  thofe  who  are  defirous  of  enlarging  their  minds 
with  general  maxims  of  policy. 

i 

The  arguments  of  thofe  who  were  originally  hof- 
tile  to  the  volunteer  fyflem,  being  fometimes  adapted 
to  occafional  circumflances,  loft  their  importance  as 
the  objetts  at  which  they  were  pointed,  either  began 
to  aftume  a different  appearance,  or  to  recede  alto^ 
gether  from  the  view  ; thofe  more  general  reafon- 
ings, however,  which  were  fo  fkilfully  urged. on  the 
merits  of  that  queftion,  and  fo  happily  illuffrated, 
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excite  a more  permanent  intered,  and  will  be  found 
not  only  to  bear  forcibly  on  the*  point  which  they 
were  intended  particularly  to  illudrate,  but  to  throw 
a deady  light  on  the  principles  of  the  military 
fcience. 

Thofe  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  confidering 
with  attention  the  military  arrangements  of  Britain, 
fince  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  conted,  mult 
have  obferved,  not  only  that  her  whole  fydem  of  na- 
tional defence  has  been  condantly  didurbed  by  the 
jarring  operation  of  contradictory  plans,  but  that  the 
mod  pernicious  expedients  have  been  perfided  in,  in 
fpite  of  the  mod  plain  and  pointed  arguments,  until 
their  mifehievous  confequences  became  at  length  too 
notorious  to  be  concealed.  All  the  objections  which 
ultimately  led  to  the  abolition  of  thofe  plans  which 
originated  out  of  the  balloting  fydem,  were  equally 
applicable  to  them  in  every  dage  of  their  tranfitory 
exidence  ; yet,  though  they  were  often  very  ably 
urged  by  Mr.  Windham,  and  thofe  who  were  con- 
nected with  him,  they  were  totally  difregarded,  till  the 
principle  of  difeord,  which  lurked  in  every  part  of  the 
fydem,  was  at  length  exafperated  to  fuch  a degree  of 
mifehievous  energy,  that  it  became  quite  impracticable 
to  conceal  or  counteract  its  effeCts.  Now*,  it  is  cer- 
tainly peculiarly  hard,  that,  while  the  pernicious  con- 
fequences of  bad  meafures  are  fo  generally  felt  and 
acknowledged,  they  mud  yet  continue  in  force  till 
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fatal  experience  marks  their  definitive  tendency,  in 
chara&ers  too  plain  and  legible  to  be  miftaken,  even 
by  the  blind  partiality  of  their  projectors. 

The  volunteer  fyftem  appears  to  be  nearly 
arrived  at  this  extreme  point — to  have  attained  to 
that  maturity  of  folly,  when  precedents  ferve 
rather  as  beacons  to  point  out  the  right  courfe,  than 
as  examples  to  copy.  The  conclufions  derived 
againft  its  utility  from  principle,  have  been  fully  ra- 
tified by  the  authority  of  experience.  During  the 
weak  adminiftration  of  Mr.  Addington,  the  public 
mind  might  have  been  deluded  with  the  fallacious 
idea,  that  the  want  of  difcipline,  which  was  confef- 
fed  on  all  hands  to  be  a very  prevalent  defeCt  in  volun- 
teer corps,  was  occafioned  by  accidental  caufes,  and 
probably  arofe  from  a want  of  vigour  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  executive  government ; but  if  under  the 
adminiftration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  whofe  great  talents  have 
never  been  queftioned,  the  volunteers,  fo  far  from 
being  improved,  have  relaxed  in  a very  glaring  man- 
ner in  their  attention  to  military  duties,  men  of  re- 
flection will  be  apt  to  fufpeCt,  that  the  whole  contri- 
vance is  fundamentally  vitions  and  abfurd. 

If  the  view  of  regular  difcipline  already  premifed, 
be  formed  on  juft  views  of  the  fubjeCt,  then  it  is  evi- 
dent that  abfolute  power  is  the  only  foundation  on 
which  a ftruCture  of  military  fubordination  can  be 
» fblidly 


folidly  reared  ; and  that  all  provifions  of  inferior  im- 
portance, though  not,  perhaps,  direCHy  relative  to 
this  effential  principle,  do  yet  indireCUy  originate 
from  its  influence,  and  derive  their  effeCts  from  its 
vigorous  operation.  In  contriving,  therefore,  a fyf- 
tem  of  difcipline  and  infiru&ion  for  any  number  of 
individuals,  who  may  agree  to  train  themfelves  to  an 
inferior  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  ufe  of  arms,  a 
wife  flatefman  would  firfh  direct  his  attention  to  the 
nature  of  the  controling  power  which  he  poflefled 
over  them,  in  order  that  all  fubordinate  regula- 
tions might  cooperate  with  the  principle  from 
vyhich  they  originate.  The  want  of  an  efficient 
control  is  an  inherent  defect  for  which  no  ef- 
fectual and  permanent  corrective  can  poffibly  be  pro- 
vided. The  whole  contrivance  mult  be  adapted  to 
this  its  fundamental  fpring  ; otherwife  its  fubfequent 
movements  will  be  languid  and  contradictory.  No- 
thing can  be  more  vain  and  foolifh  than  to  imagine 
that  moral  habitudes  can  be  brought  to  any  degree 
of  perfection  without  the  continued  coercion  of  an  ef- 
ficient authority.  It  may  be  eafily  conceived,  indeed, 
that  the  human  mind  cannot  be  forced  into  a direc- 
tion purely  artificial,  and  quite  contrary  to  its  natur- 
al bias,  without  the  permanent  influence  of  power- 
ful caufes.  Under  a control,  therefore,  of  inferior 
efficacy,  all  thofe  regulations  which  are  relative  to 
any  of  thofe  moral  habitudes,  to  the  principle  of  ho- 
nour for  infiance,  and  which  derive  their  efieCt  folely 
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from  the  fundamental  energy  of  a more  vigorous  fyf- 
tem,  are  totally  nugatory  and  ufelefs. 

In  appreciating  the  merits  of  that  plan  of  difcipline 
and  inftru&ion  which  has  been  contrived  for  the  per- 
fection of  the  volunteer  force,  it  will  be  neceflary 
firft  to  coufider  what  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  that 
power  by  which  this  immenfe  body  can  be  controled. 
At  the  period  of  its  hrfl  formation,  the  apprehenfion 
of  the  ballot  and  the  dread  of  invafion  imparted  a 
tranfitory  vigour  to  the  volunteer  fyftem.  The  ballot 
is  now  done  away,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  panic 
of  invafion  can  only  exert  a temporary  influence 
over  men’s  minds.  The  dread  of  that  calamity  un- 
doubtedly kindled  an  uncommon  ardour  throughout 
the  whole  nation.  But  no  efle&ual  plan  was,  or  in- 
deed, ever  can,  be  devifed  for  giving  permanence 
to  the  fleeting  irradiations  of  popular  enthufiafm. 
No  wife  flatefman  would  ever  dream  that  an  efla- 
blifliment  could  be  permanent,  which  depended  fole- 
ly  on  the  variable  feelings  of  the  multitude.  The 
Volunteer  Syflem  being  founded  on  that  zeal  which 
arifes  from  the  tranfient  influence  of  national  alarm, 
muft  partake  of  the  mutability  of  the  principle,  from 
which  it  originates,  and  its  vigour  mud  be  impaired 
as  the  impreflions  of  impending  peril  begin  gradual- 
ly to  grow  more  weak.  There  does  not  exifl:  in 
the  conflitution  of  the  volunteer  force  any  other 
control  except  that  which  arifes  from  the  temporary 
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dread  of  invasion  ; the  officer  poflefles  no  power  by 
which  he  can  command  refpeft,  or  enforce  obedi- 
ence, no  authority  by  which  he  can  render  his  fa- 
vour or  approbation  of  the  slightest  conlequence 
to  thofe  whom  he  is  appointed  to  command.  1 he 
connexion  between  a volunteer  and  his  officer  is 
interfered  by  fo  many  other  relations,  that  it  never 
can  rife  into  primary  importance ; it  never  can  be 
cemented,  as  in  the  regular  army,  by  any  of  thofe 
fecondary  ties,  which,  though  they  relax  the  origi- 
nal bond,  yet  give  it  a more  fecure  hold  of  the  mind. 
Nothing  appears  therefore,  to  mark  more  ftrongly 
the  total  want  -of  a diferiminating  mind,  than  the 
blind  ferviliry  with  which  all  the  frippery  and  tinfel 
of  the  regular  army  has  been  fo  faithfully  transferred 
to  the  Volunteers,  without  confidering  how  radically 
dissimilar  they  are  both  in  their  character  and  cir- 
cumffances  from  a force  permanently  kept  up,  and 
exclusively  employed  in  military  duties.  A {fritt 
compliance  with  all  the  minutiar  ef’difeipline,  where 
there  exiffs  at  the  fame  time  a vigorous  controul, 
tends  to  facilitate  the  developemenr.  of  thofe  auxilia- 
ry principles  by  which  the  main  design  of  the  system 
is  promoted  ; the  trifling  ceremonies  of  etiquette  are 
means  fubsidiary  to  an  important  end  ; they  are 
parts  of  a great  whole  which  muff  hand  or  fall  with 
its  fundamental  fupports.  But  in  a body  fo.conflitu- 
ted  as  the  volunteers,  where  the  private  poflefles 
the  unqualified  power  of  resigning,  and  of  thus  dis- 
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solving;  for  reafons  wholly  arbitrary,  all  connexion 
between  him  and  his  officer,  the  effential  requisites 
for  the  formation  of  military  habits  do  not  exist. 
Where  an  officer  is  inverted  with  no  direft  power 
over  thofe  whom  he  is  appointed  to  inrtiuT,  it  never 
can  be  expected  that  they  will  put  themfelves  to  any 
ferious  inconvenience,  in  order  by  acquiring  perfec- 
tion in  difcipline,  to  conciliate  his  favour  ; more  par- 
ticularly, when  their  attention  is  dirtra&ed  by  a vari- 
ety of  more  preffing  avocations.  How  radically  dif- 
ferent is  the  conrtitution  of  the  regular  army  ! There 
a foldier  is  placed  under  the  eye  of  authority,  which 
has  power  to  puniffi,  or  reward  ; his  obedience  to 
orders  and  his  alacrity  in  executing  them,  refulting 
at  firrt  from  a natural  inclination  to  conciliate  thofe 
on  whom  his  happinefs  eminently  depends,  is  form- 
ed at  length  into  a habit,  and  the  obligations  of  du- 
ty, being  incorporated  with  the  feelings  of  honour, 
are  at  lad  entirely  diverted  of  their  natural  harftinefs. 
All  thofe  regulations,  therefore,  which  in  the  regu- 
lar army  are  intended  to  a<rt  as  collateral  fupports  to 
authority  and  honour,  are  pointed  to  no  determinate 
objett  in  the  volunteer  fystem,  where  neither  autho- 
rity nor  honour  can  have  any  exirtence.  In  the  ori- 
ginal rtru&ure  from  which  they  have  been  copied 
with  fuch  a rtupid  exafrnefs  they  are  elegant  and  ap- 
propriate ornaments,  and  they  add  materially  to  the 
folicl  ftrength  of  the  building;  but  they  harmonife 
fo  ill  with  all  the  relative  proportions  of  the  new 
ere&ion  in  which  they  have  been  fo  injudicioufly 
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placed,  that  the  whole  exhibits  a mod  (hiking  ap- 
pearance of  incongruity,  mutilation,  and  deformity. 
Deftitute,  therefore,  of  all  the  genuine  chara&eriftics 
of  an  army,  how  foolifh  is  it  to  cling  with  fuch  fond- 
nefs  to  the  unfubflantial  form,  the  inanimate  refem- 
blance,  the  mere  husk  and  (hell  without  the  fub- 
(lance ; when  we  know  we  cannot  po(fefs  the  real 
chara&er,  to  indulge  a puerile  vanity,  and  decorate 
ourfelves  with  the  fuppofititious  plumes  ! 

The  whole  fcheme  of  volunteer  difcipline  is  cal- 
culated to  promote  a grofs  and  pernicious  deception, 
and  to  impofe  upon  carelefs  obfervers,  by  training 
men  to  a mechanical  mimicry  of  military  operations. 
It  fecms  indeed  to  be  the  great  objeft  of  the  fys- 
tem  to  promote  perfe&ion  in  all  thofe  trifles  which 
are  conne&ed  with  (hew,  and  which  rather 
tend  to  render  men  a feemly  fpe&acle  to  be 
gazed  at,  than  to  fit  them  for  the  real  duties  of  war. 
It  would  be  difficult  in  any  other  way  to  account  for 
the  abfurd  importance  which  in  the  volunteer  fervice 
is  attached  to  the  trifling  minutiae  of  parade,  or  for  the 
ridiculous  anxiety  manifefled  upon  all  occafions  for 
whatever  tends  to  improve  their  external  appearance. 
Drefs  in  the  regular  army  is  of  importance  confider- 
ed  as  an  honorary  diftin&ion,  and -ought  on  that  ac- 
count to  be  generally  attended  to  ; but  no  man  in 
his  fenfes  ever  dreamed  that  thofe  regulations  which 
prefciibed  a uniformity  of  general  appearance  were 
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to  be  underdood  in  the  drifted  poflible  acceptation 
of  the  terras  in  which  they  were  conceived.  A 
blind  unfydematical  obfervance  of  trifles  is  attended 
with  no  benefit  even  in  the  regular  army,  and  is  a 
fure  mark  of  a vulgar  and  contrafted  mind.  It  can- 
not be  too  often  dated,  that  the  didinftive  fuperiority 
of  difciplined  troops  depends,  not  upon  the  attain- 
ment of  mechanical  dexterity  in  certain  motions,  but 
on  the  cultivation  and  perfeftion  of  moral  qualities  3 
that  thofe  qualities  can  only  be  attained  by  a long 
procefs  of  drift  difcipline ; and  that  without  the  pow- 
er of  enforcing  drift  difcipline,  it  is  irapoflible  to  in- 
fufe  into  any  body  of  men,  that  energy  by  which 
alone  they  can  be  enabled  to  withdand  the  fliock  of 
regular  battalions,  aud  amid  all  the  dedruftion  and 
carnage  of  a battle,  to  execute  the  neceflary  maneu- 
vres  with  deadinefs  and  regularity.  The  volunteers 
may  attain  to  au  inferior  degree  of  perfeftion  in  that 
fort  of  military  mimicry,  to  which  fo  much  attention 
feems  to  be  paid  ; but  it  feems  to  be  the  height  of 
folly  to  indulge  an  expectation,  that  they  ever  can  ac- 
quire thofe  habits  of  mind  which  conditute  by  far 
the  mod  important  part  of  a foldier’s  charafter,  when 
they  want  the  principle  from  which  difcipline  derives 
its  energy  and  eflfeft.  It  would  be  quite  as  reafona- 
ble  to  expeft,  that  a paflenger  fliould  return  from  a 
voyage,  with  the  weather  beaten  face  of  an  experi- 
enced failor,  as  that  the  human  mind  flioyld  be  fore- 
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ed  without  any  controul  into  habitudes  entirely  ar- 
tificial. Both  fuppofitions  are  equally  ridiculous, 
with  this  difference,  however,  that  in  the  one  cafe, 
the  abfurdity  is  evident  to  the  coarfe  obfervation  of 
fenfe  ; in  the  other  it  can  only  be  difcerned  by  the 
exercife  of  a difcriminating  judgment. 

In  reviewing  the  arguments  of  thofe  who  were 
the  mod  zealous  admirers  of  the  volunteer  fyftem,  it 
is  in  vain  that  we  look  for  any  fatisfactory  anfwer  to 
the  radical  obje&ions  which  exiff  to  a force  fo  confti- 
tuted.  The  queftion  was  never  allowed  to  reft  fo 
much  as  it  ought  to  have  done  on  general  grounds  ; 
it  was  perpetually  complicated  with  the  particular 
cicumftances  under  which  the  volunteer  eftablifh- 
ment  originated  ; and  although  it  would  be  very  un- 
wife, in  arranging  the  warlike  refources  of  a great 
empire,  totally  to  exclude  the  confideration  of  exift- 
ing  circumftanc.es,  yet  it  certainly  is  not  very  conge- 
nial to  the  fpirit  of  an  enlarged  policy  exclufively  to 
adapt  a fyftem  of  defence  to  one  mode  of  annoy- 
ance, which  it  is  in  the  power  of  an  enterprifing 
enemy  either  to  relinquifli,  or  to  render  fubfervient 
to  a more  extended  fyftem  of  affive  hoftility.  By 
fome  indeed,  and  particularly  by  Mr.  Pitt,  the  volun- 
teer fyftem  was  confidered  as  capable  of  being  con- 
verted “ into  a fyftem  of  folid  permanent  defence, 
<l  into  a fource  of  great  and  extenfive  national  ener- 
“ gy.  By  perfevering  (he  obferves)  in  a wife  fyftem 
(t  of  difeipline  and  inftru&ion  for  the  volunteers, 
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<c  every  year  would  afford  an  additional  iraprove- 
<c  menr,  which  in  the  end  would  defeat  every  at- 
“ tempt  of  an  inveterate  enemy,  would  enable  us  to 
<c  continue,  with  fpirit  and  confidence,  the  conteft  in 
<c  which  we  are  engaged,  and  conduct  us  to  a long 
cc  feries  of  years  of  fecure  and  honourable  peace.” 
In  his  fpeech  on  the  Army  Eftimates,he  expatiates 
on  the  fame  topic.  <£  Looking  at  the  nature  and 
“ probable  turns  of  the  conteft  in  which  we  are  en. 
<e  gaged,  I wifh  to  fee  that  fyftem  of  defence  employ- 
<c  ed,  not  merely  for  domeflic  fecurity,  but  fo  matur- 
<c  ed  and  regulated,  as  not  only  to  carry  the  volun- 
teer  corps  to  as  high  a degree  of  perfection  as  fuch 
‘c  bodies  can  be  carried,  but  alfo  to  enable  us  toufe 
<c  the  regular  army  in  its  full  extent,  in  any  way 
<c  which  circumftances  might  point  out  as  eligible, 
“ either  for  annoying  the  enemy  where  they  are  af- 
<c  failable  by  our  feparate  efforts,  or  on  a large  fcale, 
<c  fhould  a profpeCt  open  for  contributing  to  the  de- 
“ liverance  of  Europe  from  the  oppreffion  under 
<e  which  it  groans,  and  for  the  redu&ion  of  that  am- 
ei  bitiotis  power,  by  which  the  peace  of  the  world 
“ is  disturbed.” 

Perhaps  there  is  not  a more  general  fource  of  de- 
Iufion,  than  where  the  fancy  predominating  over  the 
calmer  fuggeftions  of  reafon,  is  prematurely  allowed 
to  contemplate  the  full  accomplifhment  of  its  fplendid 
viiions,  before  the  judgment  has  prepared  the  inter- 
mediate means  by  which  they  may  be  realifed.  In 
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the  fervid  effufions  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  eloquence,  there 
certainly  appears  a propenfity  rather  to  dwell  on  vi- 
fionary  piftures  of  political  profperity,  than  clearly  to 
point  out  the  connexion  between  the  preparatory 
meafures  adopted,  and  the  end  to  be  attained*  If 
it  was  ever  meant  to  fend  the  regular  armyon  foreign 
fervice,  and  to  rely  folely  on  the  volunteers  for  the 
defence  of  the  country,  a didinft  and  pointed  anfwer 
ought  to  have  been  given  to  the  obje&ions  urged 
againd  the  conditution  of  that  force  ; reafons  ought 
to  have  been  adduced  to  prove,  that  tliofe  who  were 
trained  under  the  regulations  of  the  volunteer  eda- 
blifhment  might  be  fo  far  afiimilated  to  veteran 
troops  as  to  render  them  the  fit  depofitaries  of  fo 
important  a truft.  This  point  however  always  feems 
to  be  carefully  avoided.  ce  Into  the  principle  of 
<£  the  fyftem,  (Mr.  Pitt  obferves)  upon  which  the 
“ force  produced  by  this  zeal  has  been  condructed, 
“ I dial  1 not  now  enquire.  That  is  a point dvhicli 
<s  has  already  been  amply  difcufted,  and  fatisfa&orily 
“ fettled.” 

The  radical  obje&ion  to  the  volunteer  fyftem  is 
grounded  on  the  total  want  of  an  effe&ive  controul, 
by  which  military  habits  might  be  promoted  ; when 
or  by  whom  this  objection  was  anfwered,  Mr.  Pitt 
' has  not  thought  fit  to  explain,  and  it  is  impoflible  to 
find  in  the  parliamentary  difcuftions  on  the  fubjeft, 
the  slighted  trace  of  any  argument  relating  to  it.  As 
the  volunteers  were  acknowledged  by  their  warmed 
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and  mod  enlightened  advocates  to  be  in  a very  im- 
perfeCl  date  of  difcipline,  and  even  to  be  extremely 
inadequate  to  the  purpofe  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended, it  was  more  particularly  necedary  to  prove 
' that  thefe  defers  arofe  from  accidental  caufes,  and 
did  not,  as  was  averted,  neceflarily  refult  from  the  de- 
pravity inherent  in  their  conditution.  It  was  maint- 
ained indeed  that  the  exiding  imperfe&ions  were  fuf- 
ceptible  of  emendation,  and  various  improvements 
, were  accordingly  fuggeded  by  Mr.  Pitt,  all  of  which 
it  will  be  very  eafy  to  prove,  were  either  rendered 
impracticable  by  the  fundamental  regulations  of  the 
volunteer  fydem,  or  they  were  founded  on  a glaring 
mifconccption  of  the  true  nature  of  military  dif- 
cipline. 

The  means  which  Mr.  Pitt  conceived  to  be  necef- 
fary  for  the  perfection  of  the  volunteer  force,  were 
id,  the  opportunity  of  regular  inftruChon,  2d,  the 
fecuring  attendance  at  drill,  and  3d,  the  enforcing 
filenc'e,  deadinefs  &c.  when  at  drill.  In  order  to  ac- 
coroplifh  thefe  purpofes,  he  propofed,  That  each 
volunteer  fhould  fubfcribe  regulations  impofihg  fines 
on  non  attendance  at  drill,  and  rendering  inattention 
at  parades  liable  to  arred  and  detention  before  a ma- 
gidrate,  who  fhould  have  the  power  of  commuting 
any  fine  for  a diort  imprifonment  of  two  or  three 
days  ; that  regular  officers  ought  to  be  appointed  to 
fuperintend  and  affid  the  difciplining  of  the  vo- 
lunteer corps*,  and  that  the  volunteers  fhould  be 
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. invited  to  go  on  permanent  duty  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  that  each  man  fhould  receive  7s.  per  week 
besides  his  pay. 

It  muft  be  confefled  that  the  volunteer  fyftem 
would  derive  fome  degree  of  vigour  from  the  firft  of 
thefe  regulations,  if  it  were  practicable  to  carry  it  in- 
to execution.  But  while  the  unqualified  right  of  re- 
fignation  exists,  it  is  ridiculous  to  dream  of  a compul- 
fory  controul.  It  is  evident  that  the  whole  energy 
of  the  fystem  must  arife  from  the  influence  of  volun- 
tary zeal,  and  that  all  regulations  for  its  perfection 
must  ultimately  refolve  themfelves  into  a dependance 
on  this  principle.  Can  any  man  rationally  fuppofe 
that  a volunteer  would  fubmit  to  be  cafhiered  in  fuch 
a harfli  manner,  to  be  tried  before  a magistrate,  and 
detained  in  confinement,  unlefs  he  were  animated 
with  a very  extraordinary  degree  of  ardour  in  the 
cause  in  which  he  is  engaged  j a degree  of  ardour 
indeed  which  would  be  perfectly  effectual  to  the 
end  propofed  without  the  aid  of  any  external  itn- 
pulfe.  In  fhort  the  unqualified  right  of  refigna- 
tion  affeCts  the  volunteer  fyflem  fundamentally,  and 
all  fubsequent  improvements  muft  either  be  adapted 
to  the  nature  of  this  regulation  on  which  they  are  en- 
grafted, or  they  will  be  perfectly  nugatory  in  their 
operation,  and  will  only  exhibit  in  a more  ftriking 
light  the  radical  abfurdity  of  the  whole  contrivance. 

As  to  the  fecond  propofition , of  Mr  Pitt,  namely 
the  appointment  of  officers  from  the  line  to  difcipline 
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the  volunteer  force,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  what 
benefit  can  refult  from  fuch  a meafure,  unlefs 
it  were  poflible  at  the  fame  time  to  invest  the  officers 
in  questi  ; . with  the  fame  authority  over  the  volun- 
teers which  they  pofTefled  over  their  own  foldiers. 
The  imperfections  ot  the  volunteer  fyftem  do  not 
feem  to  arife  from  the  incapacity  of  the  officers ; of 
thefe  a great  majority  are  no  doubt  both  ignorant 
and  careiefs  ; there  are  others  however,  perfectly 
well  qualified  for  difcharging  the  duties  of  their  ref- 
peCtive  ftations,  were  they  inverted  with  adequate 
aurhority.  But  their  exertions,  even  if  they  were 
affifted  by  officers  from  the  line,  would  be  rendered 
nugatory  by  the  innate  depravity  of  a fyrtem,  where 
profeffional  skill,  not  being  backed  by  the  vigorous 
operation  ot  martial  law,  is  maimed  and  crippled  in 
its  molt  efficient  members.  A military  officer  without 
power  may  inftruCt  men  in  a theoretical  knowledge 
of  their  duty  ; bur  he  never  can,  by  eftablifhing 
the  conviction  of  his  authority,  produce  habits  of 
obedience,  or  principles  ot  honour,  or  any  of  thofe 
fecondary  ties,  which  rivet  the  original  bond  more 
fecurcly  upon  the  mind. 

Of  all  the  projects  which  have  been  contrived  to 
give  perfection  to  the  volunteer  force,  the  fcheme  of 
permanent  duty  appears  to  be  the  ltiort  abfurd  in  its 
principle,  and  the  molt  dertruCtive  in  its  erteCts.  It 
combines  ali  poflible  evil  with  as  little  good  as  the  na- 
ture of  things  will  allow*  As  it  would  be  impioper, 
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however,  to  circulate  vague  and  unfupported  invec- 
tive against  those  measures  of  national  defence,  which 
were  fupported  in  every  flage  of  their  progrefs  by 
the  weight  and  influence  of  fplendid  talents,  and  ul- 
timately received  the  san&ion  of  parliamentary  ap- 
probation, I (hall  endeavour  by  a comparative  efti- 
mate  of  the  benefits  and  inconveniencies  likely  to  a- 
rife  from  this  meafure  to  arrive  at  a fatisfaCfory  con- 
ciufion  concerning  its  expediency. 

The  evils  attending  this  projeft  are  ist,  the  ex- 
pence to  government,  2dly,  the  lofs  of  productive  in- 
dustry, and  the  unfpeakable  distrefs  arifing  to  indivi- 
duals from  the  total  derangement  or  stagnation  of 
their  concerns,  occafioned  by  fuch  a diflolution  of 
the  most  important  relations  of  fociety.  / 

It  may  not  be  very  eafy  to  obtain  an  accurate  esti- 
mate of  the  expence  which  the  fcheme  of  permanent 
duty  has  a&ually  cost  government.  Nor  does  this 
appear  to  be  a very  material  point.  By  calculating 
the  lofs  incurred  on  each  man,  in  the  additional  pay, 
and  in  the  interruption  to  industry,  we  fliall  be  ena- 
bled to  judge  whether  thefervice  obtained  be  worth 
the  price  at  which  it  is  purchafed.  The  pay  of  each 
volunteer  on  permanent  duty,  including  other  alio  w- 
ances  and  the  marching  guinea,  amounts  to  15s  and 
tod.  per  week.  There  is  befides  an  additional  week- 
ly allowance  of  2s.  for  each  child  under  ten  years  of 
age.  This,  together  with  other  expences,  fuch  as 
the  tranfportation  of  baggage  and  the  additional  pay 
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of  officers  muft  increaffi  the  weekly  expence  of  each 
man  to  one  guinea.  The  Iofs  refulting  from  the  in- 
terruption of  productive  industry,  it  is  impoffible  fo 
correCily  to  afcertain.  It  cannot  however  be  estima- 
ted at  lefs  than  two  guineas  for  three  weeks,  making 
altogether  5 guineas  for  each  man.  The  ruinous 
effieCts  arifmg  from  the  complete  derangement  of  the 
settled  order  of  fociety,  though  not  perhaps  fo  eafily 
reducible  to  the  numerical  accuracy  of  figures,  as  the 
expence  to  government  or  the  pofitive  lofs  to  indivi- 
duals, is  however  not  lefs  feverely  felt.  Were  the 
meafure  to  be  commuted  for  a tax,  its  operation 
would  be  fufficiently  oppreffive,  but  it  is  beyond  all 
comparifon  more  intolerable  when  to  the  partiality 
with  which  it  preffes  upon  a particular  clafs  of  indi- 
viduals, is  added  all  the  variety  of  mifchief  which 
must  reful t from  the  execution  of  fuch  an  iticonfide- 
rate  projeCt.  Had  the  meafure  in  question  been 
clearly  proved  jto  have  been  effentially  connected 
with  the  national  fecurity,  then  indeed  no  narrow 
views  of  economy,  no  confiderations  of  private  fufLr- 
ing  ought  to  have  stood  in  its  way.  But  no  fatisfac- 
tory  proof  was  ever  offered  by  its  authors  that  it 
would  be  in  any  refpeCt  adequate  to  its  object..  1 hey 
perpetually  dwelt  upon  the  accompliffiment  of  their 
purpofe  as  certain,  inftead  of  proving  that  the  means 
adopted  were  likely  to  effect  the  end  propofed.  Mr. 
Pitt  obferved,  that  “ no  fcruple  ought  to  be  entertai- 
“ r.ed  about  expending  2 or  300,000  guineas  for  the 
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« attainment  of  fo  important  an  objeft  as  that  increafe 
te  of  difcipline  in  the  volunteer  corps,  which  would 
« be  attained  by  their  affembling  on  permanent  duty. 

« bJo  narrow  economy  ought  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
te  fuch  an  object,  fo  material  to  the  defence  of  the 
“ country.”  This  is  by  no  means  the  ground  on 
which  the  question  ought  to  rest.  If  three  weeks 
permanent  duty  would  convert  the  volunteers  into  an 
effective  force,  there  are  it  is  to  be  believed,  very  few 
who  wOuld  grudge  to  expend  2 or  300,000  guineas 
for  the  attainment  of  fuch  an  important  objeft.  lhe 
following  obfervations  of  Mr.  Windham  exhibit  a 
much  jufler  view  of  the  queflion.  “ Much  had  been 
“ faid”  he  obferves  44  of  the  little  importance  of  ex- 
« pence  in  fuch  a cafe,  but  he  did  not  entirely  fub- 
4‘  fcribe  to  fuch  a do&rine.  One  great  queflion 
‘ 6 to  be  confidered,  was,  whether  the  objects  propof- 
« ed  could  not  be  got  cheaper  ? Safety  was  a great 
“ and  impofing  found  ; it  was  a thing  of  the  lafl  im- 
46  portance,  but  it  ought  to  be  recollected  that  the 
“ prefent  difculhon  referred  only  to  a chance  of  fafe- 
44  ty,  apd  that  but  a.,  very  bad  one  too ; it  was  alfo 
44  fair  to  consider  whether  the  chance  of  fafety,  they 
44  were  about  to  purchafe,  was  worth  the  money  to  be 
44  given  for  it.  There  were  other  objects  on  which 
44  the  money  might  be  laid  out,  and  with  fai  greater 
44  advantage  ; the  expence  of  thcfe  things  was  the 
44  grand  confideration  ; it  was  the  very  sinews  of 
44  war;  let  them  consider  after  all  that  they  were 
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“always  stopped  by  considerations  of  expence; 
“ things  went  on  fmoothly,  until  the  expence  induced 
“ hesitation.  There  was  a number  of  ways  in  which 
“ the  fum  of  money  under  consideration  might  be 
44  better  applied — to  the  amelioration  of  the  regular 
44  army  for  instance  ; that  most  effeffive  fpecies  of  our 
44  force  might  be  in  many  ways  advantaged  by  mo- 
44  ney,  and  incalculably  greater  benefit  would  be  de- 
44  rived  from  applying  the  money  in  this  way  than 
c‘  to  the  prefent  object-.” 

The  object  propofed  by  the  authors  of  this  mea- 
fure,  was  to  promote  the  difcipline  of  the  volunteer 
force.  The  advocates  of  the  volunteer  fyftem  feem 
never  to  have  attained  to  a very  accurate  conception 
of  the  true  nature  of  military  difcipline.  Sometimes 
they  fuppofe  difcipline  to  consist  merely  in  the  attain- 
ment of  dexterity  in  the  ufe  of  arms,  or  in  the  capa- 
city of  executing  thofe  evolutions  which  are  neceffa- 
ry  for  the  prefervation  of  order  in  the  movements  of 
a numerous  force,  at  other  times  military  ha- 
bits are  mentioned,  by  which  must  be  understood, 
thofe  moral  habitudes  which  enable  the  mind  to 
await  with  patient  fortitude  the  approach  of  peril 

By 

* Dr.  Smith  has  very  accurately  marked  the  distin&ion  between  mecha- 
nical dexterity  in  the  ufe  of  arms,  and  habits  of  ready  obedience  to  com- 
mand. To  the  first  of  tliefe  caufes  chiefly,  he  aferibes  the  decifion  of 
ancient  battles.  But  it  furely  cannot  be  denied  that  all  thofe  moral  ha- 
bitudes, by  vvhofe  combined  influence  the  military  character  is  formed, 
must  have  been  peculiarly  neceflary  to  withstand  that  clofe  and  defperate 
fhock  by  which  an  ancient  battle  must  have  been  decided.  It  does  not 
certainly  require  lefs  courage  to  resist  an  impetuous  charge  of  the  bayo- 
net thtfn  to  receive  the  distant  fire  of  mu  squetry.  In  modern  warfare, 
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By  placing  the  volunteers  for  three  weeks  on  per- 
manent duty,  it  is  imagined  that  considerable  pro- 
grefs  will  be  made  towards  rendering  them  an  effici- 
ent force.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  however,  that  from, 
the  2 1 days  are  to  be  deduced  three  fundays  on 
which  the  troops  are  not  drilled,  one  day  to  march 
to  their  refpe<9ive  stations,  and  one  to  return, 
allow  for  rainy  weather  three  days,  in  all  eight  days, 
which  leaves  only  thirteen  days.  Allowing  therefore 
the  perfection  of  military  difeipline  to  confifl  in  that 
mechanical  precifion,  in  w'hich  the  volunteers  are 
chiefly  inflru&ec,  what  progrefs  can  be  made  even 
in  thefe  comparatively  trifling  acquirements  during 
fuch  a fiiort  period  ? What  benefit  can  be  derived 
from  the  occafional  fuperintendance  of  general  offi- 
cers during  a tranfitory  application  of  twelve  days  ? 
In  moft  cafes  the  plan  of  fending  the  volunteers  from 
their  refpe&ive  places  of  abode  tended  to  no  ufefui 
purpofe.  Many  of  them  were  drilled  exaftly  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  were  forced  after  all  to  depend 
chiefly  on  their  own  officers  for  their  farther  improve- 
ment 

Dr. Smith  is  of  opinion  that  mechanical  dexterity  is  of  far  lefs  confe- 
quence,  than  habits  of  regularity,  order,  and  prompt  obedience.  The 
following  definition  of  difeipline,  and  the  obfervation  connedled  with  it, 
may  be  recommended  to  the  advocates  of  the  volunteer  fyftem.  “ In 
■ ‘ what  is  called  discipline , or  in  the.  habit  of  ready  obedience , a militia  mull 
« be  Itill  more  inferior  to  a Handing  army,  than  it  may  iometimes  be  in 
“ what  is  called  the  manual  exercise , or  in  the  management  and  use  of  its 
“ arms.  But  in  modern  war,  the  habit  of  ready  and  infiant  obedience 
“ is  of  much  greater  confequence  than  a considerable  fuperiority  in  the 
*f  management  of  arms.  Wealth  of  Nations  Vol.  III.  p-  J9> 
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ment,  with  this  difference,  that  in  the  one  cafe  they 
might  have  employed  themfelves,  in  the  intervals  be- 
tween drilling,  and  in  bad  weather,  in  their  ordinary 
occupations;  but  when  they  are  fent  from  home, 
they  must  loiter  about  in  idlenefs  and  are  liable  to 
be  corrupted  by  all  thofe  vices  of  which  idlenefs  is 
a ^powerful  predifpofmg  caufe.  If  however  the  ex- 
cellence of  a military  force  depends,  not  in  a punftili- 
ous  attention  to  contemptible  minutiae,  of  eafy  acqui- 
sition, and  of  little  value,  but  on  the  cultivation  and 
perfection  of  thofe  moral  habitudes,  which  enable 
the  mind  refolutely  to  confront  peril,  and  to  bear  pa- 
tiently all  thofe  peculiar  evils  which  are  incident  to 
the  operations  of  war,  the  fcheme  of  permanent  duty 
is  of  all  others  the  most  puerile  and  ridiculous.  To 
create  depositions,  and  to  fix  habits,  requires  n long 
and  laborious  piocefs  ; it  is  indeed  the  nature  of 
all  moral  habitudes,  even  after  the  feed?  have 
been  fire  wed  in  the  mind,  to  grow  to  maturity  by 
very  slow  degrees ; they  require  the  mod  patient  at- 
tention, and  they  muff  be  foftered  by  a variety  of  col- 
lateral caufes.  Surely  then  nothing  can  be  fo  wild 
and  vifionary  as  to  fuppofe,  that  under  a feeble  con- 
troul,  and  with  inexperienced  officers,  fuch  a fhort 
period  of  duty  can  have  the  flighted  tendency  to 
promote  the  formation  of  military  habits.  The  per- 
fection of  the  regular  foldier  does  not  arife  from  his 
being  permanently  kept  on  duty  ; it  is  by  the  habi- 
tual controul  of  authority,  that  thofe  habits  are  form- 
ed, by  which  he  is  qualified  to  execute  the  duties 
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of  his  profeffion  ; the  aClion  of  this  controul  on  his 

mind  is  the  efficient  caufe,  and  time  is  no  doubt  ne- 

celfary  for  the  full  completion  of  its  effect.  But 

were  its  vigour  in  an^  degree  relaxed,  the  virtues  of 

the  military  chara&er  could  not  be  drawn  forth  even 
* 

in  a permanent  military  edablidiment.  Thofe  there- 
fore who  imagine  that  military  habits  can  be  acquir- 
ed by  men  fent  from  home  in  the  fined  weather,  and 
placed  for  the  fhort  period  of  three  weeks,  under  a 
feeble  and  precarious  controul,  appear  to  folter  a 
mod  miferable  delufion,  irreconcileuble  both  to  prin- 
ciple and  experience.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
if  they  ferioufly  think  the  project  ot  permauent  duty 
efficient  for  any  ufeful  purpofe,  that  they  do  not  ex- 
plain the  grounds  of  their  belief  $ for  as  the  matter 
reds,  it  is  impoffible  to  difcern,  either  in  the  original 
formation  of  the  volunteer  fydcm,  or  in  thofe  crude 
contrivances  for  its  perfection,  the  slighted  traces  of 
deliberate  wifdom. 

There  is  another  mode  of  argument  occafionally 
reforted  to,  which  is  singularly  convenient  for 
thofe  who  will  not  trouble  themfelves  to  underhand 
the  nature  of  the  queltion.  It  consists  in  collecting 
the  opinions  of  military  officers,  and  placing  the  na- 
ked authority  of  their  after  ions  againd  the  pointed 
reafonings  of  thofe  who  condemn  the  volunteer  fyf- 
tem.  Without  meaning  to  detraCl  from  the  weight 
of  profeffional  opinions,  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
reafonable  that  the  bare  aflertiomof  any  man  ought  to 
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to  be  implicitly  received  as  a truth  established  be- 
yond the  reach  of  controverfy,  particularly  in  matters 
which  do  not  perhaps  depend  very  much  on  profes- 
sional experience.  A practical  knowledge  of  tallies 
does  not  feem  to  be  neceflary  for  explaining  the  con- 
flitution  of  the  volunteer  fyftem,  or  even  for  exhibit- 
ing a general  view  of  military  difeipline.  There  is 
nothing  anomalous  in  the  conflitution  of  an  army  ; 
it  is  analogous  to  all  other  political  conf!ru£Hons ; 
to  analyfe  it  therefore  into  its  conftituent  principles, 
feems  more  properly  to  come  within  the  province  of 
the  philofophical  enquirer,  than  of  the  foldier.  The 
opinions  of  eminent  military  officers  (were  they  even 
all  unanimous,  which  is  by  no  means  the  cafe) 
are  liable  to  this  obje&ion,  that  they  never  can  be 
founded  on  an  accurate  knowlege  of  fa£fs.  With 
refpeft  to  them  the  volunteers  are  like  players  on  the 
flage.  They  are  drawn  out  on  a grand  field  day,  for 
the-purpofe  of  difplaying  their  military  acquirements. 
The  mod  carelefs  are  awed  into  a decent  attention, 
and  the  coldefl:  heart  may  poffibly  feel  a momentary 
elevation,  from  the  novelty  and  fplendor  of  the 
feene.  They  perform  their  maueuvres  with  tolera- 
ble precifion  and  corre&nefs,  and  they  form  altoge- 
ther a gay  and  pleating  fpe&acle.  In  this  view  there 
does  not  appear  fuch  a marked  diftin&ion  between 
the  volunteers  and  veteran  troops,  and  they  are  ac- 
cordingly reported  to  have  made  great  progrefs  in 
difeipline,  by  which,  however,  mult  be  underftood 
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their  proficiency  in  the  manual  and  platoon  exercife, 
for  it  would  be  abfurd  to  pretend  that  military  offi- 
cers could  form  an  efiimate  of  the  moral  qualifica- 
tions of  troops,  merely  from  obferving  their  external 
appearance.  It  is  perfe6Hy  plain  that  the  excellence 
of  the  military  character  depends  on  the  formation 
of  certain  mental  habits  ; that  thofe  habits  do  not 
fpring  up  fpontaneously  in  the  mind,  but  must  be 
produced  by  a fystem  of  peculiar  difcipline.  As 
there  exifis  no  authority  in  the  volunteer  fyftem,  by 
which  any  fort  of  difcipline  can  be  enforced,  it  is  fure- 
ly  very  fair  to  conclude  that  the  volunteers,  what- 
ever progrefs  they  may  have  made  in  mechanical 
dexterity,  of  which  military  officers  are  no  doubt 
very  competent  judges,  muft  be  very  defective  in  all 
thofe  qualities  which  chara&erife  effective  troops. 

The  fundamental  defeft  of  the  whole  arrangement 
confifis  in  the  want  of  an  efficient  controul.  This 
defeat  is  wholly  incurable  ; for  fo  loofely  cemented 
are  all  its  component  parts,  that  the  slightest  pres- 
sure of  authority  would  break  into  pieces  the  whole 
fabric.  In  the  volunteer  efiablifhment  we  have 
brought  together  all  the  confiituent  elements,  but 
we  want  the  cementing  principle  to  give  them 
coherence  and  folidity.  We  have  realifed  the  fable 
of  Prometheus.  We  have  formed  and  combined  all 
the  different  members  of  the  body  according  to  the 
rules  of  juft  proportion  ; we  have  conflru&ed  a piece 
of  corrett  mcchanifm,  and  given  to  it  all  the  external 
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truces  of  which  mere  matter  is  fufceptible  ; but  we 
ftill  want  the  principle  of  life  to  warm  and  animate 
the  ienfelefs  image.  Without  any  riiftintt  knowlege 
of  the  materials  which  they  pofleffed,  the  framers  and 
contrivers  of  the  volunteer  fydem  have  jumbled  them 
together  into  a heterogeneous  mixture,  and  left  it 
without  compun&ion  to  the  troubled  operation  of 
the  hodile  ingredients  which  it  contained.  The 
contrivance  being  founded  on  an  intimate  union  of 
civil  right  with  military  duties,  involves  a radical 
coniradi&ion  ; it  propofes  to  blend  together  princi- 
ples which  the  nature  of  things  has  placed  in  eternal 
oppcfiiion,  and  to  alter  the  form  into  which  fociety 
has  been  caff  by  the  operation  of  invariable  laws. 
It  is  impoffible  therefore  that  the  volunteers  can  ever 
attain  to  any  proficiency  in  the  mod  important  requi- 
res of  difcipline.  They  have  been  declared  by 
thofe  wfio  are  intereded  no  doubt  in  propagating 
fuch  a delufion,  to  be  in  a llate  of  progredive  im- 
provement and  unabated  vigour ; but  it  is  impoffi- 
b!e  for  rhe  blinded  cnthufiaft  to  give  credit  to  this  af- 
fertion,  when  he  obferves  the  glaring  relaxation,  and 
indeed  the  almod  complete  abandonment  of  military 
duties  which  has  already  taken  place.  Have  the  volun- 
teers improved  in  habits  of  obedience  to  command, 
in  refpeft  or  deference  to  their  officers,  or  in  a pun&- 
ual  attendance  at  drill  ? have  their  exertions  to  per- 
fect themfelves  in  difcipline  been  invigorated  by  emu- 
lation 
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lation  or  by  any  other  flrong  principle  of  aCtion  ? 
Thefe  are  the  grounds  on  which  their  merits  ought 
to  be  eftimated,  and  while  on  every  one  of  thefe,  faCts 
fpeak  fo  ftrongly  againfl  them,  general  commen- 
dations on  their  proficiency  are  entitled  to  no  regard. 
Their  outward  appearance  may  be  ^meliorated  j 
they  may  have  atraiued  to  some  degree  of  expert- 
ness in  those  trifles  which  are  connected  with  shew 
and  parade  ; but  in  all  the  substantial  qualities  of 
an  efficient  military  force  they  are  deplorably  defi- 
cient. Their  attention  is  directed  merely  to  the  un- 
important minutiae  of  dilcipline,  w-hile  all  that  is  ma- 
terial to  the  conftitutiou  of  an  army  is  negleCted  ; 
like  hypocrites  in  religion,  fcrupulously  particular  in 
the  obfervance  of  external  forms,  but  deftitute  of 
faith  to  animate  them  to  good  works. 

To  arrange  into  battallions  troops  of  this  defcrip-  ' 
tion,  which  are  only  fuperficially  affimilated  to  fol- 
diers,  and  to  place  them  in  a line  of  battle,  where 
they  may  be  expofed  to  the  impetuous  and  well  fup- 
ported  charge  of  a force  hardened  by  fervice  and  per- 
fected by  difcipline,  appears  to  be  a rafli  and  perilous 
experiment  totally  repugnant  to  thofe  cautious  max- 
ims of  policy  by  which  plans  of  extenfive  national 
utility  are  gradually  brought  to  perfection.  To  know 
the  compafs  and  capacity  of  his  troops,  and  to  adopt 
a mode  of  warfare  fuited  to  their  genius  and  acquire- 
ments, is  clafled  by  the  author  of  the  Military  Cha- 
racter of  the  European  Armies,  among  the  higher 
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of  a general.  et  Connoitre  la  capacite  The  obferves) 
<e  et  la  portee  de  ces  troupes,  eft  une  des  qualitcs 
“ neceffaires  a un  general— c'eft  ce  que  distingue  Ie 
<c  general  d’un  maure  de  ta<ftique,  la  genie  militaire, 
Ct  de  celui  d’un  major  d'exercices.”  One  great  ex- 
cellence of  Suwarrow  confisted  in  forming  a correct 
estimate  of  the  character  of  his  troops,  and  in  adopt- 
ing fuch  a fystem  of  military  operations  as  was  well 
calculated  to  difplay  their  peculiar  excellencies.  Had 
Suwarrow  attempted  with  an  army  inferior  in  difci- 
pline  to  execute  fuch  daring  plans  of  hoftility,  defeat 
and  utter  ruin  would  have  been  the  confequence. 
The  mode  of  warfare  pra&ifed  by  the  Ruffians  is  on- 
ly adapted  to  troops  who  have  attained  to  the  very 
higheft  perfection  in  difcipline.  According  to  the 
judicious  author  already  referred  to,  “ Lcur  methode 
“ eft  de  charger  l’ennemi  avcc  le  bayonette  en  cou- 
“ rant,  et  criant  owri,  oivri , aucune  troupe  au 
“ monde  ne  peut  foutenir  cette  charge  ; le  feu  ne 
<c  ralentit  leur  impetuofite,  ils  attaquent  une  batterie 
“ de  front,  si  cette  voie  eft  plus  courte  que  de  la 
<c  tourner.” 

The  mode  of  warfare  purfued  by  the  French  ge- 
nerals in  the  war  which  originated  from  the 
revolution,  was  only  fuited  to  troops  who  had 
attained  to  a very  high  degree  of  proficiency  in  the 
moft  eftential  military  qualities.  Inftead  of  lines, 
they  formed  clofe  columns,  which  they  concentrated 
on  certain  points,  and  fometimes  on  one  only.  Being 
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totally  regardlefs  of  the  lofs  of  men,  provided  they 
fucceeded  in  their  ultimate  object,  one  brigade,  af- 
ter it  was  repulfed,  was  replaced  by  another,  till  by 
a fucceflion  of  frefh  afiailants,  and  by  reiterated  at- 
tacks, they  fucceeded  in  carrying  the  concerted  port. 
That  men  who  could  advance  with  fuck  intrepidity 
to  an  attack,  undifmayed  by  the  defeat  and  carnage 
of  their  companions,  mufl  have  been  influenced  by 
very  powerful  motives  of  action,  no  man  can  ration- 
ally doubt.  But  by  what  particular  fpecies  of  con- 
trol, the  French  troops  were  tutored  to  fuch  a de- 
gree of  heroic  energy,  it  may  not  be  very  eafy  to 
point  out.  It  is  impoflible,  in  the  depths  of  that  chaos 
of  confusion  out  of  which  the  revolutionary  army 
originated,  to  difeover  the  general  principles  by 
whofe  peculiar  combination  it  was  brought  to  fuch  a 
high  degree  of  perfection.  Honour,  enthusiafm,  ter- 
ror, and  defpair,  appear  alternately  to  have  exert- 
ed their  influence  over  the  French  foldiers,  and  to 
have  bound  firmly  together  the  elements  of  hoftile 
factions,  and  all  the  other  difeordant  materials  of 
which  the  republican  force  was  in  a great  meafure 
formed  *. 

In  contriving  a fyftem  of  operations  for  any  military 
force,  an  error  on  the  fide  of  temerity  is  cerrainly  the 
mofl  fatal  in  its  confequenccs.  On  this  ground,  gen- 
eral Mack  has  been  feverely  cenfured  for  the  undue 

confidence 

* See  CaraBere  Militaire  des  Armees  Europeennes , p.  16,  17. 
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confidence  which  he  placed  in  the  Neapolitan  troops, 
who  were  completely  inexperienced  in  war.  The  plan 
which  he  laid  down  might  have  been  excellent,  if 
he  had  poffiefficd  a more  effective  force  to  execute  it. 
But  the  troops  which  he  poffeffed,  being  but  imper- 
fectly difciplined,  failed  him  in  the  hour  of  trial, 
and  the  confequence  was,  the  lofs  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.  The  Neapolitan  arfriy  appears  to  have 
refembled  the  volunteers,  in  the  fhew  of  their  ex- 
ternal appearance,  and  in  the  abfence  of  all  military 
qualities. 

As  military  operations  must  therefore  be  suited  to 
the  character  of  the  troops  by  which  they  are  to  be 
executed,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  fort  of 
conjunction  can  be  formed  between  a veteran  force, 
and  an  immenfe  promifeuous  mafs  collected  from  all 
the  various  daffies  of  fociety,  doubtful  even  as  to 
phyfical  qualifications,  and  totally  deficient  in  all 
thofe  moral  qualities  which  are  effentially  necef- 
fary  for  the  perfection  of  the  foldier’s  character. 
The  regular  force  of  Britain  is  allowed  on  all 
hands  to  be  equal  to  any  in  liurope  in  thofe  “ incor- 
“ poreal  excellencies  which  conlfitute  the  foul  of  an 
“ army,”  to  be  fit  for  any  fervice,  however  peri- 
lous, either  to  hand  firm  in  the  (hock  of  battle,  or 
to  atchieve  the  boldeft  operations  of  active  hoftility. 
But  to  what  proficiency  have  the  volunteers  attained, 
except  indeed,  in  a few  trifling  evolutions,  in  which 
three  weeks  or  a months  drilling  is  fufficient  to  per- 
fect 
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feel  any  man  of  tolerable  undemanding.  .And  do 
their  admirers  mean  to  maintain  that  this  fort  of 
mechanical  dexterity  will  enable  them  to  hand  their 
ground  along  with  regular  troops  ? Do  they  ima- 
gine  that  difeipline  confihs  wholly  in  the,  theoretical 
knowledge  of  military  maneuvres  ? It  is  evident 
that,  if  the  regular  army  is  to  aft  in  conjunction  with 
the  volunteers,  its  operations  muff  either  be  clogged 
by  the  encumbrance  of  an  inferior  force,  or  the  Vo- 
lunteers muft  be  appointed  to  fervices  which  they  are 
not  qualified  to  perform,  and  may  involve  in  the 
event  of  their  mifearriage,  the  defeat  of  the  whole 
army.  “ No  man,  *'  faid  Mr.  Fox,  “ will  think  me 
<£  apt  to  favour  any  fyhem  oppofite  to  civil  liberty  ; 
“ but  yet  l cannot  help  faying,  that  nothing  appears 
«c  to  me  more  abfurd  than  the  idea  of  making  men 
il  effeftive  foldiers  for  the  refiflance  or  attack  of  an 
££  effeftive  regular  army,  without  martial  law,  and  mi- 
“ litary  difeipline.  By  this  project  of  the  volunteers, 
<£  you  fend  men  to  impede  the  movements  of  your  re- 
*£  gular  force,  which  men  might  be  employed  mofl 
££  ufefully  to  annoy  the  enemy,  in  various  ways,  to 
££  proteft  the  villages,  in  faft,  by  other  means  to  de« 
“ fend  the  invaded  against  the  invader  ; but  the  bat- 
££  tie  in  the  field  with  the  troops  of  the  invader,  must 
“ be  fought  by  your  regular  army.”  This  point  has 
been  more  fully  explained  by  Mr.  Windham  : ££  A 
££  great  miflake,”  he  obferves,  ££  feems  to  prevail 
“ of  fuppofitig,  that  whatever  poffeffed  in  itfelf  a cer- 
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<c  tain  degree  of  force  or  flrength,  mutt  by  its  addi- 
<c  tion  to  any  tiling  of  the  fame  defcription,  produce 
<c  a degree  of  force  more  than  would  be  found  in 
tc  either  of  the  parts  feparately,  that  flrength  added 
“ to  flrength  would  always  produce  flrength.  But 
et  this  was  evidently  not  fo.  If  the  addition  fuppof- 
cc  ed  was  not  judicioufly  made,  weaknefs,  inflead  of 
“ flrength,  might  be  the  confequence.  No  one  could 
cc  doubt  that  a regiment  of  four  or  five  hundred  men, 
“ volunteers  or  others,  muft  pofiefs  fome  power  of  an- 
“ noying  the  enemy.  But  was  it  fure  that  your 
“ line  would  be  ftrengthened,  and  your  general 
power  of  annoying  and  defeating  the  enemy  be  in- 
“ creafed  by  fuch  an  addition  ? — What  was  the  rea- 
“ fon  that  in  naval  aflions,  frigates,  and  even  fifty 
“ gun  fhips,  were  not  differed  to  make  part  of  the 
“ line  ? Was  it  that  fifty  gun  fliips,  or  even  frigates, 
“were  of  no  force?  1 hat  their  balls  did  not  hit 
“ hard  ? That  fome  of  their  guns  were  not  even 
“ heavier  than  a part  of  thofe  which  formed  the  bat- 
“ tery  of  a fliip  of  the  line  ? By  no  means.  It  was, 
“''he  muft  conclude,  becaufe  a line  of  battle  at  fea 
“ was  a fpecies  of  machine,  fo  conftrufted,  as  to  re- 
“ quire  a certain  proportionate  flrength  in  ail  its 
“ parts,  the  failure  of  any  one  of  which  would  draw 
“ after  it  the  failure  of  all  the  red.  The  fame  was 
“ the  cafe  with  an  army.  There  alfo  was  a line,  and 
“ which  as  might  be  collected  from  the  very  expref- 
“ fion  of  “ regiments  of  the  line,”  could  be  formed 
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<£  only  of  troops  trained  to  a certain  degree  of  difcip- 
££  line  and  regularity.  To  form  it  otherwife,  to 
<£  put  into  the  line  corps,  which  from  want  of  ex- 
££  perience  or  inftru&ion,  might  not  maintain  the  part 
££  of  the  aftion  allotted  to  them,  would  not  only  be  to 
££  endanger  the  whole  by  that  particular  failure,  but 
££  might  in  a thoufand  other  ways  embarrafs  theope- 
£C  rations  of  an  army,  and  defeat  the  plans  of  a com- 
££  mander.  Manoeuvres  muff  be  calculated  upon 
“ fuppofed  qualifications  in  the  troops  and  officers 
“ who  are  to  execute  them.  What  mud  be  the 
££  fituation  of  a general,  if,  when  dire&ing  the  execu- 
££  tion  of  any  prefling  fervice,  a hill  fuppofeto  be  oc- 
££  cupied,  a port  to  be  maintained,  a wood  to  be  de- 
c£  fended,  a redoubt  tobefiormed,  in  a crifis  which 
££  left  no  leifure  for  deliberation  or  enquiry,  he  rauft 
££  be  comparing  the  chara&ers  of  the  different  corps 
££  under  his  command,  and  be  expofed,  at  Iaft,  to  the 
££  uncertainties  of  troops,  whofe  compofition  was  un- 
£C  known,  whofeconduff,  in  a day  of  action,  was  to  be 
££  tried  for  the  firfl  time,  and  who  in  the  mode  of  fer- 
££  vice  now  propofed  to  them,  might  involve  in  their 
££  defeat  or  mifcarriage,  the  difcomfiture  of  the  whole 
££  army.’’ 

1 he  imprudence  of  conjoining  raw  levies  with  vete- 
ran troops,  or  indeed  of  placing  any  dependence  on 
their  exertions,  is  forcibly  pointed  cut  by  the  invari- 
able experience  of  hiflory.  It  appears  that  wherever 
military  commanders  impelled  by  their  own  rafimefs, 
or  driven  by  the  neceffities  of  their  fituation,  have  ex- 
pofed 
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poffd  troops  Imperfe&ly  difciplined  to  the  attack  of 
effe&ive  foldiers,  that  they  have  beet:  uniformly,  not 
partially  checked,  but  utterly  routed  and  difperfed  *. 
To  the  irrefiflible  fuperiority  of  a (landing  army,  Dr. 
Smith  afcribes  all  the  great  revolutions  in  the 
affairs  pf  mankind,  of  which  hi  (lory  has  preferved 
any  authentic  record.  While  all  thofe  nations  who 
have  placed  their  reliance  on  troops  imperfe&ly  dis- 
ciplined, have  fallen  a prey  to  the  rapacity  of  ambi- 
tion, 

* Voltaire  in  his  account  of  the  battle  of  Ramillies,  after  enumerating 
the  various  faults  which  were  committed  by  marshal  Villeroy,  in  the  ma- 
nagement and  difpofition  of  his  force,  makes  the  following  pertinent  re- 
marks. “ Voila  ce  que  toute  la  France  a dit  ; et  1’histoiye  est  en  partie 
“ le  rccit  des  opinions  des  hommes  : mais  ne  devait  on  pas  dire  aussi  que 
“ les  troupes  des  allies  etoient  mieux  difciplincs,  que  leur  confiance  en 
“ leur  chefs  et  en  leurs  succcs  passes  leur  inspiroit  plus  d’audace  ? N’y 
“ eut  il  pas  des  regimens  Francois,  qui  brent  mal  leur  devoir  ? et  les 
“ battaillons  les  plus  inebranlables  au  feu  ne  font  ils  pas  la  destinee  des 
“ etats  ? L’arane  Frangoise  ne  resista  pas  une  demi-heure.  On  s’etoit 
“ battu  prds  de  huit  heures  a Hochstet,  et  on  avoit  tue  pr^'s  de  huit  mille 
« hommes  aux  vamqueurs  ; mais  a la journee  de  Ramillies,  on  ne  leur  en 
« ».ua  pas  deux  mille  cinq  cents  : ce  fut  une  dcroute  totale.”  It  must  be 
observed  that  the  French  infantry  was  almost  destroyed  at  the  battle  of 
Blenheim;  so  that  a considerable  proportion  of  the  troops  who  fought 
the  battle  of  Ramillies  must  have  been  new  levies.  According  to  Voltaire 
« des  troupes  de  recrue,  ni  disciplines,  ni  completes  etoient  au  centre.” 
Hume  has  an  observation  somewhat  similar  on  the  event  of  the  battle 
of  Dunbar  between  Cromwell’s  veterans  and  the  new  levies  of  the  Scotch. 
<i  in  this  battle  (he  remarks)  it  was  easily  observed,  that  nothing,  in  mi- 
tt litary  actions,  can  supply  the  place  of  difeipline  and  experience  ; and 
“ that  in  the  presence  of  real  danger,  where  men  are  not  accustomed  to 
“ it,  the  fumes  of  enthusiasm  presently  diflipate,  and  lose  their  influence. 
“ The  Scots  tho’  double  the  number  of  the  English,  were  soon  put  to 
<(  flight,  and  pursued  with  great  slaughter. — No  victory  could  be  more 
« complete  than  this  which  was  obtained  by  Cromwell.” 
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tion,  an  effe&ive  military  force  has  uniformly  proved 
both  a fource  of  internal  ftrength  and  of  extenfive 
dominion. 

As  to  the  beneficial  effefts  fuppofed  to  arife  from 
the  volunteer  fyftem,  in  promoting  a military  fpirit 
among  the  people,  it  may  obferved  that  if  the  origi- 
nal reparation  of  the  foldiers  by  means  of  military 
distinctions,  was  founded  on  just  principles,  the 
good  effects  of  that  policy  must  be  counteracted  by 
the  indiscriminate  prodigality  with  which  the  pe- 
culiar ornaments  of  a soldier  have  been  lavished 
away,  and  by  the  mafs  offpurious  rank  to  which  the 
volunteer  fyftem  has  given  birth.  All  the  artificial 
diftimftions  in  fociety  derive  their  value  entirely  from 
their  rarity  ; they  poflefs  no  native  or  intrinfic  excel- 
lence, by  which  they  can  befecured  from  debafement, 
and  in  proportion  as  they  are  rendered  common,  they 
ceafe  to  be  the  objects  of  ambition-  It  is  juftly  ob- 
ferved by  the  author  of  the  Rambler  that  <c  fame 
ec  power,  and  riches  are  only  the  names  of  relative 
“ conditions,  which  imply  the  obfeuriry,  dependance, 
tc  and  poverty  of  greater  numbers.”  It  would  be 
impofhble  in  every  cafe  to  fix  upon  the  predominating 
motive  which  impelled  the  individual  to  enlist.  The 
mod  general  inducement  appears  to  be  a love  of"ho- 
nour,diftin<ftion,and  fhew,  combined  with  the  unfteady 
propenfities  of  youth.  The  oftentation  of  a military 
drefs,  and  all  the  pomp  and  parade  conne&ed  with 
the  bufinefs  of  war,  undoubtedly  tends  to  awraken 
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the  enthuflafm  of  the  mind,  and  by  rendering  a lol- 
dier  an  objeft  of  peculiar  intereft,  to  create  a love 
for  his  profeffion  and  chara&er  ; great  part  of  the 
effeft  mud  however  evidently  arife  from  the  novelty 
and  uncommonnefs  of  the  fpe&acle ; a diftin&ion 
when  it  is  rendered  common,  lofes  its  nature  and  cha- 
racter. In  this  refpe£>  the  volunteer  fyftem  has  com- 
pletely depreciated  the  value  of  all  thofe  honorary  bad- 
ges,which  in  former  times  exclufively  chara&erifed  the 
military  profeffion.  They  are  now  difplayed  in  fuch 
profufion,  by  peaceful  citizens  and  mechanics,  that  as 
a ground  of  diftin&ion,  they  are  totally  ufelefs. 
Thofe  therefore  who  have  eftablilhed  the  volunteer 
fyftem,  have  virtually  ftripped  the  military  profeffion 
of  all  thofe  external  graces  by  Which  the  heart  is 
gained,  and  the  paffions  are  kindled,  and  now  they 
exhibit  the  marrowlefs  skeleton  to  captivate  affe&ion, 
and  conciliate  love.  All  thofe  inducements,  there- 
fore, which  arofe  from  the  influence  of  ornamental 
and  honorary  diftinclions,  being  withdrawn,  the  ten- 
' dency  to  enter  into  the  regular  army  muft  rather  be 
checked  than  encouraged.  It  has  been  urged  that  a 
tafte  for  warlike  occupations  may  be  created  among 
the  volunteers  and  that  men  may  be  thus  induced  to 
enlift.  But  motives  of  that  fort  can  only  exift,  where 
a force  is  permanently  kept  up,  not  -where  men  are 
drilled  occafionally,  amd  are  conlequently  converfant 
only  in  the  duties,  not  in  the  pleafurcs  of  a military 
life. 
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As  the  volunteer  fyftem  appears  therefore  in  every 
refpeft  inadequate  to  its  object,  it  would  furely  be 
wife  policy  to  provide  with  timely  caution  a more  ef- 
fectual and  permanent  defence.  Convinced  at  length 
of  the  impolfibility  of  training  men  to  the  oppofite 
habits  of  two  different  profeffions,  let  us  not,  rafhly 
contemning  the  evidence  of  experience,  peril'our 
fafety  on  the  fuccefs  of  a dubious  experiment. 
ee  What  I would  wifh,  (obferved  Mr.  FoxJ  is  to  fee 
“ all  men  in  their  proper  places,  the  foldier  in  the 
<c  army,  the  peafant  in  the  couutry,  and  the  people 
“ throughout  in  that  fituation,  where  they  could  be 
cs  employed  each  in  his  proper  department.”  Such 
is  the  arrangement  which  fociety  has  fpontaneously 
alfumed  ; it  is  the  “ array  of  truth  and  nature”  from 
which  things  may  be  for  a fhort  time  forced  by  caufes 
tranfitory  and  accidental,  but  to  which  they  muff 
perpetually  tend  by  the  operation  of  immutable 
laws. 

*The  Militia . 

^/^Lthough  it  muff:  be  confefied  that  all  thofe  quef- 

, tions  which  are  connected  with  the  national  de- 
fence have  loft  fomewhat  of  that  intereft  which  they 
derived  from  the  agitation  of  temporary  paflions,  yet 
it  is  very  poffible  that  we  may  on  that  account  be  bet- 
ter qualified  to  examine  them  with  that  caution  and 
fobriety  which  their  importance  deferves.  We  have 
recovered  fiom  that  irrational  trepidation  into  which 


we 
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we  were  thrown  by  the  threat  of  invafion  ; that  blind 
precipitation,  which  characterifed  all  oar  movements* 
appears  to  have  abandoned  us  ; we  are  now  capable 
of  viewing  with  fome  degree  of  coolnefs  the  prafli- 
cal  effeft  of  our  meafures,  and  thofe  proje&s  which 
appeared,  even  in  the  early  dawn  of  our  returning 
faculties,  to  be  peculiarly  marked  by  preeminent  folly 
and  injuftice,  have  been  already  relinquilhed.  To 
feel  alarm  at  a threatened  calamity  is  undoubtedly  a 
preliminary  flep  towards  its  prevention  $ but  there 
is  a degree  of  terror,  which  paralyzes  the  mental  fa- 
culties, and  gives  rife  to  hurry  andreftlefs  trepida- 
tion, inflead  of  that  coolnefs  and  deliberation  which 
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charafterifes  rational  alarm.  It  is  evident  that  Bri- 
tain, engaged  in  a contest  with  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful nations  in  Europe,  and  expofmg  in  her  widely 
fcattered  territories  a broad  mark  for  the  attacks  of 
an  enterprifing  enemy,  must  be  expofed  to  various 
dangers  befides  thofe  which  refult  from  a&ual  inva- 
flon.  An  enlightened  ftatefman  would  never  there- 
fore in  the  view  of  one  among  many  poflible  evils, 
have  crippled  almolt  the  whole  force  of  a great  state  $ 
he  would  naturally  have  endeavoured  to  combine 
two  objects,  namely  the  attainment  of  internal  fecu- 
rity  and  the  capacity  of  attive  hostility.  The  radical 
objt'&ion  to  a force  fo  constituted  as  the  militia  o t 
Army  of  Referve,  is  its  ufelefsnefs  in  the  operations 
of  offensive  warfare  ; it  never  can  be  employed  in  an- 
noying the  enemy, or  in  exalting  in  any  way  the  nation- 
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al  glory  ; it  never  can  be  even  employed,  in  the 
mod:  prefling  emergency,  in  cherifliing  or  protecting 
thoje  parts  of  the  empire,  on  the  profperity  of 
which  the  well  being  of  the  whole  eflentially  de- 
pends. Even  the  end  therefore  to  which  it  points, 
is  utterly  unworthy  of  a great  and  powerful  nation, 
which  can  only  preferve  its  character  by  rendering 
itself  formidable,  and  by  bringing  its  refources  to 
bear  upon  its  enemies  with  vigour  and  effeCh  It  is 
indeed  Angularly  ridiculous  to  threaten  to  reprefs 
the  encroachments  of  an  ambitious  conqueror,  and 
to  provide  for  the  purpole  a force  fo  clogged  and 
tlifabled,  that  it  never  can  be  transferred  to  its  natu- 
ral theatre  of  action.  The  mode,  too,  by  which 
this  force  is  raife  1,  is  peculiarly  objectionable, not  only 
becaufe  it  proceeds  on  the  abfurd  and  unfounded 
idea  of  perfonal  fervice,  but  becaufe  it  impedes  the 
increafe  of  the  regular  army,  and  thus  dries  up  at  its 
Source  the  vital  principle  of  national  ftrength. 
There  cannot  be  a more  foolifh  or  falfe  idea  than 
that  of  perfonal  fervice-.  It  is  evident  that  the  ballot 
operates  as  a partial  rax  on  a certain  clafs  of  indivi- 
duals, who  are  feleCded  as  objeCts  of  taxation,  not  on 
any  well  founded  diftin&ion,  but  merely  becaufe  they 
happen  to  be  of  a certain  age.  I hofe  comprehen- 
five. regulations  which  are  Ample  in  the  contrivance, 
and  apply  indiscriminately  to  all  the  various  clafles  of 
Society,  are  admirably  fuited  to  the  capacity  of  certain 
minifters.  They  fave  the  trouble  of  companion, 
combination  and  Selection  ; they  require  no  nice  dif- 
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tin&ions ; no  accurate  claflification  of  a multiplicity 
of  different  interefls  preparatory  to  a particular  ar- 
rangement adapted  to  the  circum  fiances  of  each,  in 
the  true  and  benevolent  fpirit  of  political  equality. 
I he  fcience  of  politics  has  been  always  thought  to 
be  converfant  in  matters  in  the  higlieft  degree  intri- 
cate and  involved,  and  to  give  full  fcope  to  the  ex- 
ercife  of  the  mofl  comprehenfive  talents.  By  jumb- 
ling  together  a thoufand  contrarieties,  and  leaving 
the  whole  to  the  operation  of  a blind  chance,  the 
bufinefs  of  the  legislator  is  reduced  to  a degree  of 
fimplicity  hitherto  unknown. 

A fliort  and  fimple  detail  of  facts  will  exhibit 
in  a very  firiking  point  of  view  the  impolicy  of  all 
thofe  plans  to  which  the  balloting  fyltem  gave  rife. 
The  project  for  raifing  the  army  of  referve  was  op- 
pofed  by  Mr.  Windham,  both  in  its  origin,  and  du- 
ring the  fhort  period  of  its  operation,  precifely  on 
thofe  grounds  on  which  it  was  ultimately  abolifhed. 
He  maintained  that  the  recruiting  for  the  regular 
army  was  already  confiderably  impeded  by  the  com- 
petition of  bounties  which  then  exifted  between  dif- 
ferent forts  of  military  fervice ; that  if  the  projeft 
for  railing  the  army  of  referve  were  perfifted  in, 
thofe  caufes  would  operate  with  increafed  effect,  and 
would  at  length  deftroy  all  hopes  of  an  efficient  mili- 
tary force.  Thefe  objections  were  frequently  urged, 
and  were  corroborated  by  an  appeal  to  experience. 
It  was  however  gravely  aliened  that  the  recruiting 
for  the  army  was  not  checked  by  the  high  bounties, 

but 
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but  that  it  was  profecuted  with  more  fuccefs  than  at 
any  former  period  ; which  involved  the  following 
ftrange  affertion,  that  men  preferred  a fmaller  bounty 
with  more  burdenfome  duties  annexed  to  it,  to  a lar- 
ger fum  of  money  and  lighter  duties.  When  fafts, 
however,  became  too  plain  to  be  diflorted  by  falfe 
reprefentations,  it  was  at  length  difcovered  that  high 
bounties  did  interfere  with  the  recruiting  for  the 
regular  army,  and  thofe  who  had  been  uniformly  in 
defiance  of  common  fenfe  and  of  experience,  the 
moll  flrenuous  advocates  for  the  plan  of  the  army  of 
referve,  were  forced  to  undertake  the  humiliating  task 
of  propofing  a fufpenfion  of  its  operation,  which  after- 
wards ended  in  its  total  abolition.  It  is  impoffible  to 
difprove  the  truth  of  this  ftatement,  and  it  certainly 
requires  no  commentary. 

A force  fo  conflituted  as  the  militia,  with  whatever 
skill  and  perfeverance  they  may  be  trained,  mull  Hill 
be  defective  in  all  thofe  moral  qualities,  which  are  ef- 
fential  to  the  military  chara&er.  The  peculiar  habits 
of  a foldier  are  not  to  be  acquired  in  the  bp  of  indo- 
lence and  peace;  they  mull:  be  {lamped  upon  his 
mind  by  the  immediate  prefence  of  hardthip  and 
peril.  From  the  general  view  of  difcipline  already 
premifed,  it  is  evident  that  the  perfonal  influence  of 
officers  has  a mofl  important  effefl  in  deciding  the 
charafler  of  a veteran  force.  Nothing  can  be  con- 
ceived more  hoflile  to  enthufiafm,  than  where  there 
exifts  a general  want  of  confidence  in  the  capacity  of 

commander.  Accordingly  it  appears  that  all  great 
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generals  have  endeavoured  in  every  poffiblc  way  to 
conciliate  the  affections  of  their  troops,  and  to  cher- 
jlh  and  generally  to  diffufe  thofe  feelings  of  confi- 
dence towards  their  leaders,  without  which  it  is  im- 
poffible  that  foldiers  can  ever  feel  the  powerful  influ- 
ence of  voluntary  zeal.  They  have  effected  their 
purpofe  chiefly  by  the  courage,  capacity,  and  pre- 
fence  of  mind,  which  they  have  uniformly  difplayed 
in  the  midid  of  danger  ; by  an  unwearied  attention  to 
the  comforts  ol  the  foldier,by  fhewing  ou  all  occaftons 
a zealous  attachment  to  his  character  and  profeflion, 
and  by  chee;  fully  ; articipating  in  all  the  dangers  and 
privations  to  which  he  is  expofed.  It  is  evident  that  no 
opportunity  can  occur  except  in  the  perilous  emer- 
gencies of  real  fervicc,  for  difplaying  thofe  qualities 
which  produce  among  troops  confidence,  enthufiafm, 
and  afleCtion.  It  is  juftly  obferved  by  the  author  I 
have  already  had  occaflon  to  mention, ££  qu’un  camp 
££  de  paix,  qui  n’est  qu’un  parade,  ou  l’on  ne  difpute 
££  que  de  joie,  de  plaisir,  et  de  magnificence,  eft  une 
££  ecole  pen  profitable  pour  la  guerre.” 

ri  he  officers  of  the  Militia  can  lay  no  claim  to  con- 
fidence Irotn  experience  or  capacity  ; they  enter  upon 
the  duties  of  a military  life  rather  as  an  amufement 
than  with  any  view  of  ever  being  expofed  to  the  dan- 
gers of  war  ; they  never  can  have  an  opportunity  of 
infpiring  enthufiafm  by  their  own  example,  nor  can 
the  relations  which  exift  between  them  and  thofe  who 
are  placed  under  their  command  ever  be  foftened  by 
thofe  reciprocal  fy'mpathies  by  which  companions  in 

danger 
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danger  are  mutually  attached.  What  therefore, 
contributes  in  the  day  of  battle,  very  materially 
to  the  ftrength  and  confidence  of  veteran  troops, 
ir.ufi  in  a force  fo  conflicted  as  the  militia  prove  a 
fource  of  diflra&ion  and  weaknefs.  This  point  has 
been  forcibly  explained  by  Mr.  Windham.  “ Thedif- 
“ ference  between  the  two  fervices”  heobferves,“  is 
“ founded  on  the  eternal  difference  that  mufl  fubfifl 
sc  between  troops  who  always  remain  at  home,  and 
“ thofe  who  are  placed  from  time  to  time  in  diftant 
«s  flations,  between  troops  who  have  feen  fervice  and 
« troops  who, generally  {peaking,  have  not ; between 
“ troops  commanded  by  officers  who  have  never  ac- 
“ ted  with  them  in  difficulties  and  dangers,  who  have 
sc  never  lliewn  becaufe  they  have  had  no  oppoitunity 
sc  (hewing  their  title  to  command,  by  the  valour 
« which  .they  have  difplayed,  who  can  pretend  to  no 
,c  experience,  who  can  bring  no  authority  from  for- 
es mer  reputation  and  troops,  W'hofe  officers  poffefs 
14  in  themfelves  all  thefe  fources  of  afcendency,and  all 
£C  thefe  claims  to  refpe£f.  1 here  is,  moreover,  a foit 
“ of  foldier  character,  arifing  from  a thoufand  caufes, 
cc  and  acquired  insenfibly  in  the  courfe  of  regular  fer- 
es viCe,  which  will  eafily  be  diflinguiffied  bydifcerniDg 
c<  eyes,  and  will  furnish  in  general  a marked  diferirai- 
cc  nation  between  the  Militia  foldier,  and  the  foldier 
<c  of  the  line.” 

It  is  evident  that  the  army  is  the  only  proper  femi- 
nary  of  difeipline,  it  is  there  only  where  the  mind  is 
pxpofed  to  the  powerful  and  inceffimt  a&ion  of  thofe 
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moral  caufes  by  which  the  military  chara&er  is  for- 
med- A recruit  who  has  been  hitherto  accuflomed 
to  the  habits  which  are  acquired  in  a peaceful  occu- 
pation, when  he  firfl  joins  a battallion  of  veteran 
troops,  enters  among  a clafs  of  men,  whofe  ideas  and 
feelings  are  totally  opposite  to  his  own.  It  is  as 
impoflible  for  him  to  live  in  their  fociety  without  im- 
bibing the  fame  habits  of  thinking,  as  it  would 
be  to  refide  in  a foreign  country  without  adopting 
the  language  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants. 
It  is  quite  contrary  to  the  nature  of  focial  beings  who 
are  placed  in  the  fame  circumdances,and  who  are  held 
together  by  force  or  moral  neceflity,  to  live  in  habi- 
tual intercourfe  without  fome  fort  of  harmony  in  their 
feelings  and  fentiments.  Where  men  of  this  defcripti- 
on  are  brought  together,  they  will  very  foon  feparate 
without  any  defire  to  renew  their  connexion ; but 
where  their  union  is  compulfory,  their  minds  mull  be 
imperceptibly  linked  together  by  the  bond  of  conge- 
nial feeling.  The  great  power  of  manners  in  the  for- 
mation of  national  chara&er  mud  be  partly  afcribed 
to  the  powerful  fway  which  the  focial  fympathies  ex- 
ert over  the  human  mind.  Were  it  polfible  for  any 
individual  to  detach  himfeiffrom  the  influence  of  that 
community  of  feutiment  and  feeling  which  pervades 
the  fociety  in  which  he  lives,  he  might  with  fome 
chance  of  fuccefs  revolt  from  the  controul  of  man- 
ners ; but  where  the  voice  of  fociety  is  in  unison  with 
the  internal  feelings  of  the  heart,  itsjurifdi&ion  over 
the  mind  is  completely  establifhed.  In  the  fame  manner 
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as  the  national  character  is  affected  by  the  influence 
of  manners,  the  members  of  the  various  profeflions, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  civilized  fociety,  are  form- 
ed by  the  operation  upon  their  minds  of  that  fyflem 
of  manners,  which  is  established  in  each  of  the  parti- 
cular claffes  to  which  they  belong.  In  that  general 
community  of  fentiment  and  feeling,  which  fubfists 
between  the  members  of  each  profeflion,  may  be  faid 
to  confist  its  genius  and  fpirit.  It  is  by  a constant  fa- 
miliarity with  profeflional  men,  and  by  a habitual  ex - 
pofure  to  the  impressions  produced  by  their  cenfures 
and  praifes,  that  men  begin  gradually  to  acquire 
thofe  habits  of  thinking,  and  that  esprit  du  corps , by 
which  they  are  at  length  qualified  succefsfully  to  dif- 
charge  the  duties  of  their  refpe&ive  occupations.  In 
the  military  profession  the  mind  is  formed  partly  by 
the  a&ion  of  a vigorous  contioul,  and  partly  by  the 
indireft,  tho’  not  lefs  important,  influence  of  a corref- 
ponding  fystem  of  manners.  In  the  constitution  of 
the  militia,  the  neceffary  controul  exists  in  its 
genuine  vigour,  and  men  may  undoubtedly  be 
held  in  complete  fubjection  under  the  regulations  of 
that  establishment,  but  it  is  impossible  that  the 
principle  of  honour  and  enthusiafm  can  be  matured 
to  the  fame  degree  of  perfection  as  in  the  re- 
gular army,  where  the  effect  of  laws  is  faci- 
litated by  the  operation  of  congenial  manners. 
The  habits  and  feelings  of  a foldier  naturally  arifc 
out  of  the  peculiar  circumflances  in  which  he  is  plac- 
ed j the  fame  chara&er  cannot  be  attained  by  men 
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who  are  not  expos'd  to  the  influence  of  the  fame 
moral  caufes.  The  principle  of  honour  can  never 
attain  to  its  natural  perfection  except  in  the  perilous 
profeflions ; it  is  abfurd  indeed  to  fuppofe  that  the 
mind  will  conform  itfelf  to  peculiar  habits,  as  long 
as  it  is  placed  in  a situation  where  thofe  habits  are  not 
required.  A habitual  expofure  to  peril  is  the  difcri- 
minating  feature  of  the  military  profeflion,  and  an 
unconditional  fubmiflion  to  command  an  indifpenfa- 
ble  condiment  of  an  eiTeclive  force.  The  fervices  of  a 
real  foldier  are  fettered  by  no  timid  reftri&ions. 
Being  inured  even  in  the  peaceful  enjoyments  -of  fo- 
ciety  constantly  to  contemplate  the  dangers  of  war, 
his  mind  conforms  itself  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  is  placed,  and  he  is  always  ready  at  the  call  of  his 
country,  to  relinquifh  eafe  and  pleafure,  or  to  break 
thro’  the  ties  of  kindred,  and  to  expofe  his  life  in  un- 
healthy climes  or  upon  hostile  shores.  In  this  ma* 
terial  point  the  constitution  of  the  militia  is  repugnant 
, to  the  fpirit  of  the  military  profeflion,  and  dire&Iy 
hostile  to  the  growth  of  honour.  A force,  which  by 
the  very  laws  of  its  existence  is  debarred  from  the 
chance  of  ever  meeting  a foe,  and  which  must  confe- 
quently  be  only  converfant  in  the  pleafures,  and  not 
in  the  perils  of  a military  life,  must  be  very  inferior 
in  its  chara&er  to  real  foldiers.  Honour  naturally 
courts  danger,  bur  where  men  are  taught  to  claim  as 
a privilege  an  exemption  from  the  perilous  duties  of 
their  profeflion,  how  can  it  be  expe&ed  that  they 
will  ever  be  animated  with  any  thing  like  the  heroic 
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energy  of  foldiers.  To  confine  troops  at  home,  that 
they  may  not  be  expofed  to  danger,  may  be  a very 
convenient  regulation  for  procuring  recruits,  but  as 
it  deprives  the  profefTion  of  a foldier  of  its  charaCte- 
riftic  diflinCtion,  it  is  certainly  ill  calculated  to  diffufe 
among  men  an  ardour  for  military  glory.  As  an  ef- 
fective force,  therefore,  the  Militia  are  liable  to  radi- 
cal objections,  and  it  feems  impracticable,  except  un- 
der peculiar  circumftances,  to  incorporate  enthufiafm 
into  the  conhitution  of  that  eftablifliment. 

The  erroneous  opinions  fo  generally  entertained 
concerning  the  character  of  this  fpecies  of  force  ap- 
pear to  have  arifen  from  the  habit  of  con  trading  A- 
nierely  their  external  appearance  with  that  of  regu- 
lar foldiers.  It  muffc  be  confefTed  indeed,  that  in 
point  of  drefs,  perfonal  appearance,  celerity,  and  ac- 
curacy of  maneuvring,  the  difference  may  not  be 
very  perceptible.  But  the  queftion  is,  whether  they 
poffefs  thofe  moral  qualities,  which  form  the  capi- 
tal excellence  of  an  army  ; whether  they  poffefs  the  en- 
thufiafm of  the  military  profeffion,  the  as  triplex  circa 
peflus  by  which  men  are  enabled  to  await  without 
difmay  the  approach  of  danger.  It  ought  to  be  al- 
ways recolleded  that  it  is  only  on  the  field  of  battle 
that  the  great  qualities  of  a veteran  force  are 
brought  into  full  difplay,  and  that  it  is  by  viewin  g 
them  on  this  their  natural  element,  actually  engaged 
with  the  enemy,  attacking  with  unabated  ardour,  af- 
ter being  repeatedly  repulfed,  or  in  their  turn  ftand- 
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ing  firm  againfl  the  reiterated  fhock  of  frefli  affai- 
lants,  that  we  are  enabled  to  collect  the  difcrimina- 
ting  features  of  their  character.  To  eflimate  the  re- 
lative merits  of  a veteran  and  an  irregular  force, 
merely  from  obferving  their  evolutions,  when  no  en- 
emy is  at  hand  to  difturb  their  regularity,  is  to  allow 
the  fenfes  to  ufurp  an  unnatural  dominion  over  the 
reafon. 

There  is  always  arisk  left  the  ftandard  of  excellence 
be  degraded  to  the  level  of  practical  imperfection.' 
There  is  fcarcely  any  inftituiion  which  has  not  been 
perverted  by  the  folly  of  mankind  to  purpofes  for- 
eign to  its  nature  and  original  defign,  and  in  propor- 
tion as  they  neglect  the  fubilance,  they  improve  in 
an  attachment  to  the  empty  forms.  As  the  dif- 
criminating  excellence  of  foldiers  appears  to  be 
almoft  forgotten  in  a blind-  paflion  for  empty  pa- 
rade, the  following  extraCt  from  the  life  of  a celebra- 
ted general  may  be  subjoined,  as  ir  contains  a cor- 
rect and  fpiiited  delineation  of  the  military  character. 

Zieten  had  the  fatisfa&ion  to  bring  Frederick  the 
“ wreck  of  that  army,  which  now  fcarcely  formed 
<c  a body  of  fifteen  thoufand  men  ; but  they  were  all 
“ warriors,  inured  to  danger  and  fatigue,  and  who 
<c  had  (hewn  themfelves  incapable  of  defertion ; 
<s  choice  troops,  ripe  for  exploits,  and  waiting  only 
“ the  voice  of  their  prince,  their  country,  and  the 
<c  call  of  honour,  to  rekindle  in  their  breads  the  fa- 
tc  cred  fre  of  heroifm.”  This  reinforcement,  we  are 
informed,  though  fmall  with  regard  to  number  and 
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appearance,  Frederick  knew  well  how  to  appreciate 
for  their  courage,  and  Ihortly  afterwards  to  turn  to 
good  account. 

It  appears  to  be  the  height  of  folly  to  indulge  an 
expeffation  that  a force  fo  conftituted  as  the  Militia 
can  ever  attain  to  any  thing  like  the  perfe&ion  of 
veteran  troops.  At  any  rate  it  is  anomalous  in  it3 
chara&er,  and  though  it  may  be  equally  ufeful  with 
a regular  force,  in  fwelling  a numerical  ftatement, 
yet  it  is  evident  that  ,it  never  can  form,  in  one  view 
at  leaff,  any  very  confiderable  acceffion  to  the  nation- 
al ftrength-  It  can  infpire  our  enemies  with  no  dread 
of  our  power  ; it  cannot  therefore  increafe  our  im- 
portance among  the  hates  of  Europe  ; except  for 
the  purpofes  of  paffive  defence,  it  is  almoft  totally 
ufelefs.  Nothing  appears  therefore  to  be  more  im- 
politic, or  more  calculated  to  cruQi  the  energies  of  a 
great  nation,  than  to  lock  up  fuch  an  effential  poition 
of  her  refources  in  a force  purely  defenfive.  The 
contrivers  of  thefe  impotent  projects  appear  to  be 
oppreffed  by  the  confcioufnefs  of  their  own  weaknefs. 

Their  fyftem  of  policy  hinges  altogether  on  maxims 
of  timid  prudence.  Their  caution  is  puflied  to  ex- 
cefs ; it  has  nothing  in  it  charaflerihical  of  rational  JL. 
nature.  All  their  meafuresfeem  to  be  the  offspring 
of  mean  views,  and  of  feeble  and  irrefolute  ccunfels. 
Neither  in  their  plans  of  internal  policy,  nor  in  their 
tranfaffions  with  foreign  powers,  is  it  poffible  to  dif- 
cern  that  decifive  boldncfs  and  energy,  which  fits  men 
to  guide  the  affairs  of  a great  nation  in  a time  of  pe- 
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ril  and  trouble.  That  narrow  caution  which  aims 
exclufively  at  negative  good,  and  which,  if  afted  up- 
on in  the  tranfa&ions  of  private  fociety,  would  lead 
to  certain  and  gradual  decay,  is  Scarcely  lefs  fatal 
when  it  happens  to  predominate  in  the  councils  of  a 
powerful  (late.  It  is  impodible  in  the  nature  of 
things  to  carry  on,  fuccefsfully  a fydem  of  pure 
defence,  becaufe  it  is  beyond  the  competency  of  hu- 
man prudence  to  provide  againil  all  thofe  unlooked 
for  cafualties  to  which  the  bed  laid  Schemes  are  li- 
able. A nation,  therefore,  which  is  expofed  to  all 
the  fatalities  of  war,  and  is  not  in  a situation  to  avail 
itfelf  of  thofe  profperous  chances  which  are  occa- 
sionally cad  up  in  the  fluctuating  tide  of  human  af- 
fairs, is  placed  in  the  word  dtuation  which  can  well 
be  conceived.  It  is  evident  that  the  creation  of  a 
force,  So  clogged  in  the  conditions  of  its  Service,  and 
difabled  from  active  and  enterprifmg  exertion  againd 
the  enemy,  tends  to  reduce  Britain  to  this  degraded 
date  ; and  by  limiting  her  views  to  a bafe  and  uncer- 
tain Security,  to  break  the  Spirit  of  a free  people, 
hitherto  accudomed  to  identify  their  exidence  with 
their  glory.  How  either  the  ambition  of  Bonaparte 
is  to  be  reprefled,  or  his  infolence  chadifed,  while 
Such  a proportion  of  our  military  force  is  fydemati- 
cally  difabled,  it  is  not  very  eafy  to  conceive  ; an  im- 
partial obferver  would  rather  be  led  to  conclude  from 
our  prefent  penury  of  effective  refources,  and  from 
the  inadequacy  of  our  means  to  enforce  our  jud 
claims,  that  our  hopes  dill  centered  in  the  temporary 
expedient  of  an  ignominious  peace. 
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Regular  Army. 


IT  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  Britifli  army 
■eminently  excels  in  all  thofe  virtues,  which  form  the 
peculiar  ornament  of  the  military  charadler.  The 
fplendid  exploits  which  it  has  atchieved,  while  they 
are  the  fured  ted  of  its  great  excellence,  tend  at  the 
fame  time  to  perpetuate,  in  all  its  native  fervour,  that 
enthufiafm  which  is  the  great  incentive  to  heroic  enter- 
prife.  It  was  very  iudly  obferved  by  an  eminent  of- 
ficer *,  “ that  the  happy  effe&s  which  the  vi£lo- 
<c  ries  atchieved  in  Egypt,  naturally  produced  on 
“ the  minds  of  the  army,  was  not  confined  to  thofe 
61  brave  men  by  whom  they  were  gained.  Every 
Biitifh  foldier  fympathized  with  them;  every  regi- 
“ ment  in  the  fervice  felt  an  increafed  confidence  in 
£C  its  powers  ; and  when  marching  againd  rhe  enemy 
would  be  electrified  by  the  found  of  Alexandria.” 
The  (landing  army  being  therefore  the  mod  valu- 
able portion  of  our  military  force,  whether  for  the 
purpofes  of  active  exertion,  or  of  internal  fecurity, 
the  obvious  policy  of  Britain,  at  the  commencement 
of  a new  war  undoubtedly  confided  in  increafing  the 
number  of  her  effective  troops,  in  forming  real  fol- 
diers  decifive  in  their  character,  and  fit  to  oppofe  an 
effectual  bar  to  the  progrefs  of  an  invading  army. 
Had  the  money  which  has  been  unneceifarily  fp'ent 
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on  the  volunteers,  and  on  railing  the  militia  and  army 
of  rcferve,  been  employed  in  filling  up  the  deficiencies 
of  the  Regular  army,  we  would  have  poffeffed  a valu- 
able force,  well  trained  and  difciplined,  and  fit  for  any 
fort  of  fervice. 

The  edablifhment  of  a large  military  force  has 
been  thought  bv  many  eminent  ftatefmen  to  be  dan- 
gerous to  liberty;  and  it  certainly  is  fo,  where  the 
army  is  linked  by  no  tie  to  the  political  inftitutions  of 
a (late.  But  in  Britain,  where  aim  oft  all  the  military 
officers  of  rank  are  clofely  connected  with  the  natu- 
ral ariflocracy  of  the  country,  it  feems  impoffible 
that  the  army  can  be  converted  into  an  engine  of  ar- 
bitrary power.  The  general  complexion  of  the  na- 
tional manners,  by  prefenting  infuperable  obflacles 
to  the  fuccefs  of  fuch  a fcheine,  would  alfo  deter 
the  mod  defperate  minifter  from  ever  feriously 
thinking  of  its  practicability.  It  is  not  merely  from  a 
naked  view  of  the  laws  and  political  inftitutions  of 
Britain,  that  the  pra&ical  effe&s  of  her  government 
can  be  truly  difcerned  ; thofe  laws  and  inftitutions 
are  indeed,  abdra&ly  confidered,  of  infinite  impor- 
tance ; but  it  is  to  the  genius,  habits,  and  manners 
of  the  people,  that  they  owe  their  energy  and  per- 
fection. Under  the  fostering  influence  of  a free 
constitution,  fociety  has  in  Britain  advanced  to  per- 
fection with  a degree  of  rapidity,  of  which  history  af- 
fords no  example.  The  fpirit  of  commercial  enter- 
prize  has  been  daily  acquiring  new  vigour;  arts  and 
fciences  have  flourifhed  ; and  the  bleflings  of  know- 
ledge have  been  generally  diffufed  through  all  the  va- 
rious 
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rious  claffes  of  the  community.  An  improved  (late 
of  fociety,  which  is  extremely  unfavourable  to  an  ar« 
bitrary  government,  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  gc- 
nius  of  a free  conflitution  ; it  is  a soil  exa&ly  conge- 
nial to  its  nature.  Men  learn  to  recognize  in  the 
biddings  which  they  enjoy,  the  pra&ical  benefit  of 
thofe  inflitutions  which  equally  extend  their  beneficent 
proteflion  to  all  clafifes  and  orders  of  fociety.  Ihe 
principles  of  liberty,  when  they  lay  hold  of  the  mind, 
not  only  enlarge  the  underftanding,  but  they  warm 
the  paffions.  Men  become  enthufiafls  in  the  caufe.  In 
Britain  an  attachment  to  liberty  is  the  predominating 
chara&eridic  of  the  national  manners.  The  army  par- 
takes of  the  general  fpirit,  more  particularly  the  offi- 
cers, many  of  whom  are  members  of  the  legislature, 
and  both  underdand  and  feel  the  full  value  of  their  ci- 
vil rights.  It  is  evident  that  fuch  an  army  could  not  be 
depended  on  as  an  effectual  indrument  of  defpotifra. 
The  bare  apprehenfion  of  a difaffefted  army  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  didraft  the  mod  vigorous  counfels,  and  to 
fruflrate  the  bed  laid  fchemes.  The  measures  of 
Charles  I.  were  broke  by  the  difinclination  of  his 
troops  to  the  caufe  in  which  they  were  to  fight,  and 
on  the  eve  of  the  revolution  the  army  gave  such 
dr  Gag  indications  of  their  aversion  to  the  fchemes  of 
the  court,  that  it  was' evident  little  dependence  could 
be  placed  on  their  exertions.  Unlefs  foldiers  can  be 
detached  from  all  fympathy  of  feeling  with  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  it  nevbr  can  be  imagined 
that  they  will  be  indrumental  in  fixing  a yoke  upon 
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their  fellow  fubjeCts  which  they  abhor.  Allowing 
however,  the  poffibility  of  finding  in  the  whole 
kingdom  as  many  men  as  would  concur  in  fuch  a 
projeCl,  by  what'  means  are  they  to  be  brought  to- 
gether and  formed  into  a military  force.  The  army 
muff  be  new  modelled  as  a preliminary  step.  How 
meafures  for  that  purpofe  are  to  be  adopted  fo  fecret- 
ly  as  to  efcape  the  watchful  jealoufy  of  parliament, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  The  jealoufy  of  that  body 
once  awakened,  it  does  not  require  much  forefight  to 
predict  the  fpeedy  destruction  of  any  defperate  cabal 
that  fhould  confpire  against  the  liberties  of  their 
country.  The  dangers  to  be  provided  against  by  the 
maintenance  of  a standing  army  are  notorious  and 
imminent,  while  the  apprehenfions  to  which  it  gives 
rife,  can  only  be  realifed  by  a train  of  confequeaces 
fo  distant  and  fo  slightly  connected,  that  they  feem  to 
be  wholly  without  the  range  of  rational  fpeculation. 

As  the  establishment  of  an  effective  military  force 
appears,  therefore,  to  be  the  only  expedient  for  en- 
furing  fafety  at  home,  and  refpeCt  abroad,  it  is  to  be 
lamented,  that  the  meafures  which  were  adopted  in 
providing 'a  defenfive  force,  fhould  have  put  fuch  a 
complete  flop  to.  any  farther  progrefs  in  recruiting 
the  regular  troops.  The  diforder  and  mifchief, 
which  from  this  fource  fpread  through  the  whole 
* fyftem  of  national  defence,  though  long  very  confi- 
dently denied,  became  at  length  fo  notorious  that  all 
farther  concealment  was  utterly  impracticable.  Mr. 
Pitt,  immediately  on  his  coming  into  power,  endea- 
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voured  to  apply  a remedy  to  thofe  evils.  The  plan 
which  he  brought  forward  for  this  purpo  e,  merits 
particular  attention,  not'  only  on  account  of  its  own 
individual  importance,  but  becaufe  it  involves  a con- 
federation  of  all  the  various  meafures  which  have 
been  referred  to  for  the  purpofe  of  increafing  the 
military  force  of  Britain. 

The  objeft  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  fcheme  was  to  put  an  end 
to  the  obftacles  which  arofe  from  the  competition  of 
high  bounties,  to  make  good  the  exifting  deficiencies 
in  the  army  of  referve,  and  in  the  militia,  amounting 
in  the  former  to  9000  men,  and  in  the  latter  to  7000. 
The  force  raided  to  complete  thefe  deficiencies  was 
,0  be  annexed,  in  the  form  of  feparate  battallions,  to 
the  regular  army,  and  the  deficiencies  occafioned  by 
enlifiments  for  general  fervice,  to  which  the  new 
levies  were  to  be  invited,  were  to  be  diftnbuted 
among  the  feveral  counties,  in  order  to  their  bang 
filled  up.  The  militia  were  alfo  to  be  reduced  from 
74,oco  to  40,000  men.  This  additional  force  was 
not  to  be  raifed  by  the  common  mode  of  1 ecrumng  , 
the  bufinefs  was  to  be  entrufted  to  parilh  officers  who 
were  allowed  to  give  a bounty  of  15!.  In  ca  e t e 
men  were  not  found,  the  counties  were  fubjefted  to 

a penalty  of  20I.  for  each  man. 

Of  the  abolition  of  the  ballot,  it  is  to  be  prefum- 
cd,  that  very  few  will  difapprove,  who  have  either 
confidered  its  ruinous  effeas  on  the  regular  recruit- 
ing,  or  the  mifery  which  has  uniformly  followed  on 
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itsexecution  ; its  abandonment  was  nor  a matter  of 
choice,  but  of  abfolute  neceffity,  imperiously  prefcri- 
bed  by  the  evidence  of  the  plained  fa&s.  The  charac- 
teridic  feature  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  plan  appears  to  confift 
principally  in  his  entruding  the  bufinefs  of  recruiting 
fergeants  to  parifh  officers.  This  new  mode  of  raffing 
•men  undoubtedly  appears  at  firft  view  to  be  fome- 
what  whimfical,  but  if  it  is  found  on  a more  attentive 
examination,  to  be  well  adapted  to  attain  its  objett,  it 
ought  not  on  that  account  to  be  rafhly  ridiculed,  or 
condemned.  It  will  be  proper  therefore  to  examine 
the  reafons  which  were  urged  in  fupport  of  this  devia- 
tion from  the  ordinary  mode  of  recruiting.  On  this 
point  Mr.  Pitt  obferved,  that  “ the  local  acquaint- 
te  ance,  the  exertions,  and  influence,  which  parifh- 
££  officers  may  be  fuppofed  to  have,  will  be  found  a 
c‘  much  better  means  of  producing  the  force  wanted 
“ than  a general  loofe  fyftem  of  recruiting.”  In  fup- 
port of  this  aflfertion,  and  in  oppofition  to  the  ££  -inge- 
««  nious  {peculations*’  of  thofe  who  condemned  this 
pait  of  his  fclieme,  Mr.  Pitt  placed  the  evidence  of 
experience  ; ££  he  had  only  to  date,  that  within 
“ little  more  than  twelve  months  no  lefs  than 
“ 1 00,000  men  had  been  procured  through  the  me- 
« dium  of  local  exertion  ; and  where,  he  would  ask, 
££  could  a precedent  be  found  for  any  thing  like  an 
££  equal  number  raifed  within  an  equal  length  of 
££  time  by  the  ordinary  recruiting.  It  was  impoffible.” 
But  where,  it  may  be  asked,  can  a precedent  be 

found 
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found  for  fuch  enormous  bounties  as  were  produced 
by  local  exertion  ? Had  thofe  who  were  employed 
in  the  ordinary  recruiting,  been  allowed  to  double  or 
triple  the  ordinary  bounty,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  re- 
fined the  term  of  fervice,  there  is  little  doubt  but 
the  fame  number  of  men  would  have  been  very  fpee- 
dily  procured,  Mr.  Pitt’s  reafoning  is  founded  on  a 
very  obvious  fallacy.  He  inflitutes  a comparifon  be- 
tween two  cafes  of  which  he  mifreprefents  the  mod 
material  circumflances.  Men  who,  with  a limited 
bounty,  recruit  for  a fervice  unlimited  as  to  time  and 
place,  are  not  likely  to  carry  on  a fuccefsful  compe- 
tition with  thofe  who  offer  more  favourable  terms  of 
fervice,  and  a much  higher  bounty.  The  beneficial 
effe&s  which  Mr.  Pitt  afcribes  to  local  exertion,  may 
with  far  more  propriety  be  referred  to  the  operation 
of  enormous  bounties.  As  vague  and  general  terms 
are  however  very  apt  to  mislead  the  judgment,  it  will 
be  neceffary  to  afcertain  more  clearly  the  nature  of 
thofe  general  principles,  on  which  <c  local  exertion, 
“ acquaintance,  and  connexion”  depend  for  their  ef- 
fect. In  the  conflitution  of  fociety  the  operation  of 
two  oppofite  principles  is  plainly  difcernible.  On  the 
one  hand  we  are  created  focial  beings  j we  are  ra* 
ther  difpofed  to  cultivate  the  goodwill  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  than  to  court  their  enmity.  Thofe  difpo- 
fitions  being  congenial  to  the  native  feelings  of  the 
human  mind,  we  willingly  follow  their  impulfe,  until 
they  interfere  with  the  felfifh  paffions  of  our  nature, 
When  their  influence  is  checked,  and  almoft  exting- 
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gtiifhed  by  a more  powerful  principle  of  a<ftion  oper- 
ating in  a contrary  dire&ion.  It  is  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  that  the  feeds  of  focial  benevolence  be  implant- 
ed in  the  human  mind,  otherwife  fociety  would  want 
the  means  of  its  own  confervation  ; the  locial  princi- 
ple is  the  bond  which  holds  together  its  component 
parts  ; but  it  is  chiefly  to  the  operation  of  the  felfifli 
paflions  that  we  muft  aferibe  the  peculiar  form  into 
which  it  has  been  caft.  The  focial  principle  is  com- 
paratively a very  feeble  and  precarious  motive  of  hu- 
man a&icn  j it  is  checked  by  the  collifion  of  con- 
tending interefts,  and  is  never  viflble  in  the  important 
tranfa&ions  of  fociety.  A flatefman  might  as  well 
impofe  a tax  and  truft  to  the  honefty  of  mankind  for 
its  payment,  as  expeft  from  its  influence  any  perma- 
nent afflflance  to  a political  meafure.  But  we  calcu- 
late on  the  effects  of  the  felfifli  principle  with  as  much 
certainty  as  on  the  effe&s  of  a phyfical  caufe  ; the 
mod  cautious  politician  may  risk  the  fuccefs  of  his 
meafures  on  its  efficacy  ; he  has  a hold  which,  he  is 
fure,  will  not  mifgive  him.  The  effe<ft  of  local  exer- 
tion, acquaintance,  and  connexion,  muft  evidently  be 
produced  by  thofe  feelings  of  kindnefs  and  goodwill 
to  which  a long  refidence  in  the  fame  place  naturally 
gives  rife.  It  muft  be  acknowledged  that  men  who 
have  lived  together  for  any  length  of  time,  form  con- 
nexions more  or  lefs  intimate  according  to  the  cir- 
cumftances  in  which  they  are  placed-  Thefe  con- 
nexions are  cemented  and  preferved  by  that  inter- 
change of  good  offices  which  arifes  from  the  recipro- 
cal 
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cal  neceflities  of  mankind.  Where  the  relations  by 
which  men  are  united  are  very  clofe  and  intimate, 
and  where  the  ties  of  affe&ion  are  fuperadded  to 
thofe  of  reciprocal  necefiity,  local  influence  may 
poflibly  be  a very  powerful  inftrument  in  the  hands 
of  a skilful  ftatefman.  But  furely  nothing  can  be 
more  wild  and  chimerical  than  to  look  to  the  opera- 
tion of  fuch  a principle  in  a hate  of  fociety,  where 
men  are  held  together  by  principles  purely  commer- 
cial, and  w'here  they  own  fcarcely  any  other  ties 
than  thofe  of  interefl:  and  convenience.  When  an 
individual  is  ballotted,  does  he  depend  for  afliflance 
on  thofe  loofe  andtranfitory  relations  in  which  a local 
refldence  has  placed  him  ? Is  he  fo  foolifh  and  inex- 
perienced as  to  imagine  that  any  of  his  acquaintan- 
ces will  materially  contribute  to  refcue  him  from  the 
dilemma  in  which  he  is  involved  ? If  he  has  money 
he  immediately  fets  about  procuring  a fubftitute. 

When  he  has  found  a man  who  is  willing  to  ferve  in 
the  militia,  or  army  of  referve.  by  what  arguments 
does  he  endeavour  to  fecure  him  ? Does  he  ground 
his  plea  on  acquaintance,  long  refldence  together  in 
the  fame  place,  or  on  any  of  thofe  motives  which 
may  be  comprifed  under  the  general  term  of  local 
exertion  ? On  the  contrary  the  whole  tranfa&ion  is 
conduced  on  the  principles  of  a mercenary  bargain, 
the  one  party  offering  the  fmallefl  fum,  which  he 
thinks,  will  be  accepted,  and  the  recruit  making  a 
demand  proportionally  exorbitant.  With  what  pro- 
priety, therefore,  can  men  procured  in  this  way  be 
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/aid  to  be  raifed  by  local  exertion  ? Is  it  not  evident- 
ly by  means  of  an  extravagant  bounty  ? And  would 
not  recruiting  fergeants  have  addreffed  the  fame  mo- 
tives to  them  with  much  better  effeff  ? 

It  is  plain  both  from  principle  and  experience,  that 
where  men  unconneffed  with  the  army  are  employed 
to  recruit,  bounties  mufl:  rife  progreffively,  until  they 
have  attained  a maximum,  at  which  point  the  whole 
bunnefs  mufl;  finally  flop.  Almofl  the  whole  force 
raifed  for  the  army  of  referve,  has  been  procured  by 
local  exertion,  that  is  to  fay,  by  men  employed  in 
other  vocations,  and  converted,  3s  chance  directed, 
into  recruiting  fergeants.  During  the  operation  of 
that  plan,  bounties  were  gradually  rifing,  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  though  they  ultimately  attained  to  a 
height  far  beyond  any  former  precedent,  yet  many 
counties  found  it  impoflible  to  complete  the  propor- 
tion of  men  afligned  them  ; the  ballot  was  at  a Hand 
although  50I.  and  even  more  was  offered  for  fubfti- 
tutes.  It  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  that  the  dif- 
ficulty of  recruiting  the  array  does  not  arife  from  a 
deficient  population.  How  then  are  we  to  account 
for  this  flrange  and  notorious  faff,  that  though  boun- 
ties rofe  to  50,  and  60I.  yet  men  could  not  be  pro- 
cured for  limited  fervice  even  on  thefe  difadvanta- 
geous  terms  ? It  mufl:  furely  arife  from  fome  fatal  er- 
ror in  the  mode  of  recruiting.  That  error  evidently 
confifts  in  employing  men  to  raife  foldiers  who  are 
unconn  effedwith  thear  my. 

To  tbofe  who  have  confideyed  with  attention  the 
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nature  of  thofe  employments,  of  which  a constant 
expofure  to  peril  forms  the  charaCteriftic  diftinCtion, 
it  will  appear  evident  that  they  must  be  fupported  by 
principles  in  fome  degree  peculiar  to  themfelveSk 
The  chief  motive  to  a diligent  exercife  of  thofe  peace- 
ful occupations  in  which  the  majority  of  mankind  are 
engaged,  is  the  defire  of  gain.  But  it  would  be  evi- 
dently impoflible  in  this  way  to  counterbalance  the 
evils  incident  to  a life  of  peril  and  fatigue.  No  man 
Would  endure  the  alarm  and  anxiety  connected  with 
fuch  a life  except  for  a much  larger  fum  than  it 
would  be  expedient  or  even  poflible  to  give  him. 
Men  who  quit  the  fafe  and  peaceful  vocations  of  ci- 
vil fociety  for  a mode  of  life  infinitely  more  hazar- 
dous, must  therefore  be  impelled  by  other  and  more 
powerful  motives  of  aCtion  than  the  love  of  gain. 
Thefe  motives  will  be  found  to  confist  in  the  desire 
of  honour  and  distinction,  which  is  the  peculiar  re- 
ward and  incentive  of  thofe  who  bravely  face  danger. 
Enthusiasm  and  the  love  of  glory,  combined  however 
with  other  encouragements,  are  the  natural  and  only 
effectual  fupports  of  the  perilous  profeffions.  By  the 
influence  of  thofe  paflions,  they  lay  a furer  and  far 
more  lasting  hold  of  the  mind  than  any  mechanical 
employment  of  which  a comfortable  fubsistence  is 
the  foie  objeCt.  Young  men  frequently  manifest  an 
attachment  to  the  profeflion  of  a failor,  which  over- 
powers the  counfel  of  friends,  and  breaks  through 
all  fober  considerations  of  reafon  and  prudence;  even 
through  life  a failor  preferves  a characteristics!  en- 
thusiasm 
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thusiafm  for  his  profeffion ; the  ardour  of  his  attach- 
ment, far  from  being  weakened,  rather  appears  to 
acquire  additional  ftrength  from  the  numerous  perils 
and  hardlhips  by  which  he  is  affiuled.  It  would  be 
impoffible  to  procure  a fufficient  number  of  failors 
either  for  the  purpofes  of  commerce  or  of  war,  if 
they  were  to  be  wholly  guided  in  their  choice  of  a 
profeffion,  by  mercenary  or  prudential  motives,  be- 
caufe  there  does  not  exilt  any  principle  of  compari- 
fon  between  money  and  the  evils  to  which  a failor  * 
life  is  expofed.  Money  cannot  pay  a man  for  leav- 
ing his  deareft  friends  and  connexions,  and  for  expo- 
fing  his  life  to  the  contagion  of  unhealthy  climates, 
to  the  perils  of  dorms,  or  to  the  uncertain  chances 
of  battle.  Accordingly  it  will  be  found  th3t  men  are 
frequently  induced  to  go  to  fea  from  a love  for  the 
profeffion,  and  from  an  admiration  of  the  char  after  of 
a failor  ; it  is  this  which  by  giving  a powerful  im- 
pulfe  to  the  paffions  fuperfedes  the  neceffity  of  any 
unufual  pecuniary  compenfation  *.  The  profeffion 
of  a foldier  being  analogous,  in  its  difcriminating 
features  to  that  of  a failor,  must  be  fupported  by 
similar  inducements.  It  would  be  impoffible  to  pay 
nien  for  exposing  themfelves  to  the  dangers  and  fa- 
tigues 


* Dr.  Smith  very  juftly  remarks  concerning  the  condition  of  co 
c,  rq  that  « Though  their  skill  and  dexterity  are  much 

" fnperior  i that  of  almoft  any  artificer.,  and  though  * » 

« one  continual  feene  of  hardlhip  and  danger,  yet  for  all  this  dexter  y 

■ SSEZ*  thorn  hardmip.  and  danget,  ^ - 

. ^ condition  of  common  failor.,  they  receive  fcarce  any  other 
penfe  but  the  pleafure  of  exerafing  the  one,  and  furmounUng^ 
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tigues  of  a military  life.  And  it  is  not  necelTary,  bc- 
caufe  the  army  prefents  other  and  more  po  werful  at- 
tractions to  the  mind.  The  fplendour  pf  military 
fliew,  the  love  of  prefent  eafe  and  pleafure,  the  am- 
bition of  diflinCtion  and  honour,  the  defire  of  adven- 
ture, all,  or  any,  or  part,  of  thefe  motives  being 
varioufly  combined,  according  to  the  different  tem- 
pers and  inclinations  of  mankind,  with  the  fanguine 
hopes  #,  or  the  unfteady  properties  of  youth,  give 
an  adequate  impulfe  to  the  mind.  Recruiting  fer- 
geants  always  appeal  to  thofe  motives,  and  where 
government  have  ftudied  to  give  due  facility  to  their 
exertions,  by  bellowing  on  the  foldier  exclufive  pri- 
vileges, immunities,  ornamental  and  honorary  dif- 

N tinctions, 

“ ether.  Their  wages  are  not  greater  than  thofe  of  common  labour- 
“ ers  at  the  port  which  regulates  the  rate  of  feamert’s  wages.” 
The  fame  author  likewife  ohferves,  that,  “ The  dangers  and 
“ hair-breadth  efcapes  of  a life  of  adventures,  inftead  of  dilheartening 
u young  people,  feem  frequently  to  recommend  a trade  to  them.  A 
“ tender  mother,  among  the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  is  often  afraid  to 

fend  her  fon  to  lchool  at  a fea-port  town,  left  the  converfation  and 
“ adventures  of  the  failors  (hould  entice  him  to  go  to  fea.  The  diftant 
“ profpedt  of  hazards,  from  which  we  can  hope  to  extricate  ourfelve* 
“ by  courage  and  addrefs,  is  not  difagreeable  to  us,  and  does  not 

“ raifc  the  waSes  labour  in  any  employment.”  Wealth  of  Nations, 
Vol.  I.  p.  167,  168. 

* What  a common  foldier  may  lofe  is  obvious  enough.  Without 
regarding  the  danger,  however,  young  volunteers  never  enlift  fo  rea- 
dily as  at  the  beginning  of  a new  war  ; and  though  they  have  fcarce 
any  chance  of  preferment,  they  figure  to  themfelves,  in  thefir  youth- 
ful fancies,  a thoufand  occafions  of  acquiring  honour  and  diftimftion 
which  never  occur.  1 hefe  romantick  hopes  make  the  whole  price 
of  their  blood.  Their  pay  is  lefs  than  that  of  common  labourers, 
and  in  a&ual  fervice  their  fatigues  are  much  greater,  Ibid.p.  169. 
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tin<ftions,  and  in  recompence  of  faithful  fervice,  the 
certainty  of  future  provifion,  they  cannot  fail,  by 
creating  an  attachment  to  the  military  charafter 
and  profeffion,  to  procure  men  without  the  aid  of 
mercenary  temptarions.  Where  men  conne&ed 
with  the  army  are  employed  in  recruiting,  they  have 
no  money  to  fquander  away  in  bounties ; their  terms 
are  unalterable ; the  knowledge  of  thefe  two  cir- 
cumftances  precludes  at  once  alb  that  vile  and  fordid 
bargaining  which  is  the  fure  confequence  of  any 
other  mode  of  recruiting  ; it  changes  the  whole  na- 
ture of  the  tranfa&ion.  As  they  have  no  pecuniary 
bribes  to  offer,  they  mufl  procure  men  by  different 
inducements  ; their  converfation,  their  military 
drefs  and  appearance,  tends  to  create  prepoffeflions 
in  favour  of  the  character  of  a foldier  ; thefe  imprefi- 
fions  they  endeavour  to  flrengthen  by  a very  full, 
and  in  their  ftile,  an  eloquent  expofition  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  military  profeffion,  by  demonftrating 
its  infinite  fuperiority  to  every  fort  of  mechanical 
drudgery  ; by  flattering  the  pride  and  ambition  of 
their  hearers,  and  by  awakening  in  their  minds  all 
thofe  feelings  which  render  men  impatient  under  the 
reflraints  of  ffober  induftry.  In  this  way  the  Bri- 
tifft  army  was  formerly  recruited  ; the  bounty  al- 
lowed was  only  one  guinea,  which  could  be  no  ade- 
quate inducement  to  thofe  who  were  otherwife  averfe 
to  a military  life.  The  inflitution  of  the  Militia, 
and  the  confequent  practice  of  admitting  of  fervice 
by  fubflitute,  has  placed  the  recruiting  fervice  on 

a. 
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a quite  different  footing.  The  operation  of  the  bal- 
lot immediately  produces  what  is  called  local  exer- 
tion. The  efforts  of  a great  number  of  individuals, 
quickened  by  the  apprehenfion  of  fevere  penalties, 
are  immediately  employed  throughout  the  whole 
country  to  procure  fubftitutes.  It  is  evident,  that 
when  men  are  employed  to  recruit,  who  are  totally 
unconnected  with  the  army,  and  complete  ftrangers 
to  the  habits  and  feelings  of  foldiers,  they  cannot 
infpire  enthufiafm  by  their  own  example,  nor  can 
they  create  an  attachment  to  the  military  profeffion 
by  commenting  and  expatiating  on  its  various  advan- 
tages ; all  thdr  encouragements  muff  be  drawn  from 
a corrupt  fource  ; inffead  of  awakening  in  the  mind 
all  thofe  enthufiaffic  feelings,  which  are  the  only 
permanent  and  effectual  fupport  of  the  perilous  pro- 
feffions,  they  muff  depend  wholly  on  the  influence 
of  fordid  paflions.  The  whole  tranfaCtion  will  affume 
the  complexion  of  a mercenary  contract,  the  recruit 
regulating  his  demands  exaCtly  according  to  the  ne- 
ceflities  of  his  principal.  Men  are  thus  allured  into 
a fort  of  fpurious  military  fervice,  not  by  any  at- 
tachment to  the  character  and  profeffion  of  a foldier, 
but  by  fordid  calculations  of  gain.  It  is  impoffible 
that  any  mode  of  railing  men  can  be  devifed  more 
deflruCtive  to  the  recruiting  fervice,  and  better 
calculated  to  extinguifh  all  thofe  generous  feelings 
which  are  the  only  genuine  fupport  of  the  military 
profeffion.  There  cannot  be  a more  manifefl:  abfur- 
cjity  than  to  attempt  to  allure  men  into  the  army  by 
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motives  of  intereft.  It  is  impracticable  in  the  nature 
of  things  to  provide  an  effectual  encouragement  in 
money  to  thofe  who  are  not  difpofed  in  favour  of  a 
military  life.  But  it  is  very  evident,  that  individuals 
feleCted  indiferiminately  from  all  the  various  clafles 
of  fociety,  totally  unacquainted  with  the  habits  and 
feelings  of  folditrs,  mull  confine  themfclves  exclu- 
fively  to  pecuniary  inducements.  '1  he  confluence 
therefore  of  employing  men  of  this  defeription  in  the 
recruiting  fervice  is  plain.  Bounties  mufl  continue 
rifing  until  it  is  impoflible  to  provide  money  to  pay 
thejn,  when  the  whole  bufinefs  will  remain  ftation- 
ary.  Ihe  truth  of  thefe  reafonings  is  put  beyond 
the  pofhbility  of  contradiction  by  the  evidence  of 
faCts.  I he  army  was  formerly  fupplied  with  re- 
cruits by  the  means  of  recruiting  fergeants  at  a boun- 
ty of  one  guinea ; by  the  influence  of  local  exer- 
tion, bounties  have  been  raifed  to  from  35  1.  to 
70  1.,  and  feveral  counties  have  found  it  im- 
poflible.,  even  at  that  exorbitant  rate,  to  procure  a 
fufiicient  number  of  men  to  complete  their  refpec- 
tive  quotas  of  the  Militia  and  army  of  Referve.  Both 
faCt  and  principle  therefore  point  with  irrefiflible 
clearnefs  to  the  fame  conclufion.  The  fcheme  of 
recruiting  the  army  by  means  of  local  exertion,  fo 
far  from  being  attended  with  the  beneficial  ef- 
feCls  aferibed  to  it,  appears  to  hold  a diftinguifh- 
ed  place  among  thofe  pernicious  innovations  and 
corruptions  by  which  the  fpirit  of  the  military  pro- 
feffion  has  of  late  years  been  fo  much  perverted  and 
debafed. 
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The  new  mode  of  raifing  men  is  however 
the  chara&eriflic  feature  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  projeft. 
In  defence  of  this  principle,  Mr.  Pitt  Hates,  that  a 
greater  number  of  men  have  been  raifed  by  means 
of  local  exertion,  than  could  poffibly  have  been 
found  in  any  other  way.  But  it  is  evident  that  Mr* 
Pitt,  in  overlooking  the  influence  of  high  bounties, 
and  in  aferibing  the  effe&s  of  the  ballot  to  local  ex- 
ertion, miftakes  an  accidental  circumflance  for  an 
efficient  caufe.  Local  exertion  would  have  been 
found  a very  ineffectual  mode  of  fupplying  the  army, 
had  it  not  been  backed  by  the  operation  of  high 
bounties.  When  individuals,  who  are  not  foldiers, 
are  employed  to  recruit,  money  is  the  only  induce- 
ment which  they  have  to  offer,  and  although  high 
bounties  are  very  juflly  complained  of,  yet  that 
complaint  comes  with  a very  bad  grace  from  thofe 
who  gave  their  fan&ion  to  the  plan  of  the  Array  of 
Referve;  a meafure  which  direftly  and  neceffaiily 
tended  to  produce  the  evil  complained  of,  by  fubfti- 
tuting  in  the  room  of  an  attachment  to  the  profeffion 
and  character  of  a foldier,  by  which  the  army  w*as 
formerly  fupported,  the  bafe  and  fordid  motives  of 
pecuniary  gain.  The  mifehief,  however,  from  what- 
ever caufe  it  may  have  arifen.  has  become  too  mani- 
fefl  for  concealment  or  palliation,  and  the  remedy 
which  it  is  the  object  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  bill  to  apply, 
.cpnfifts  in  employing  parifh  officers  to  recruit,  and 
in  prohibiting  them  from  giving  a higher  bounty 
ffian  15I.  To  reflrict  bounties  within  reafonable 
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limits  in  an  act  of  parliament  is  certainly  no  difficult 
matter  ; this  is  an  expedient,  which  if  effe&ual  to 
the  end  propofed,  would,  on  account  of  its  fimplici- 
ty,  lay  a juft  claim  to  admiration.  But  it  is  evident, 
that  the  legiflature  might  with  equal  propriety  at- 
tempt to  fet  limits  to  the  price  of  corn,  or  of  any* 
other  commodity.  If  the  enlifting  of  men  is  to  be 
conduced  on  commercial  principles,  the  market 
price  mull;  be  given  for  recruits,  orherwife  they  will 
not  be  procured.  It  appears,  and  it  is  indeed  no- 
ticed by  Mr.  Pitt,  that  feveral  counties  had  become 
liable  to  heavy  fines  from  not  having  completed 
the  entire  complement  of  men  required  of  them. 
Their  cafe  is  by  no  means  fingular.  The  difficul- 
ty and  even  the  impoffibility  of  railing  more  men 
through  the  medium  of  local  exertion  is  flrongly 
felt  over  the  whole  country,  even  although,  in  Scot- 
land 35I.  and  even  40I.  and  in  England,  50I.,  6ol*, 
and  70I.  have  been  offered  for  fubftitutes.  Under 
thefe  circumftances,  it  is  furely  a mod  unaccountable 
mode  of  procedure,  to  endeavour  to  procure  men  by 
offering  lefs  favourable  terms.  Is  it  to  be  imagined 
that  thofe  who  have  refufed  40I.,  5c!,  and  60I., 
will  be  induced  to  enter  into  the  army  for  15I. 
And  yet  the  fuccefs  of  the  project  wholly  hinges  on 
this  radical  abfurdity.  It  was  confeffed  on  all  hands, 
that  no  more  men  could  be  procured  by  means  of 
the  ballot,  and  it  was  thought  advifeable,  on  that 
account,  to  fufpend  its  operation  ; bounties  had  a- 
rifen  to  an  unprecedented  excefs,  and  yet  men  could 
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not  be  found;  the  recruiting  fervice  was  at  a hand, 
the  militia  and  army  of  referve  were  both  deficient 
in  their  requifite  complement ; as  a remedy  for  all 
this  variety  of  mifchief,  the  recruiting  fervice  is 
to  be  entrufted  to  parifli  officers  in  England,  and  to 
the  heritors  of  pariffies  in  Scotland,  who  are  prohi- 
bited from  giving  more  than  the  comparatively  fmall 
bounty  of  15  1.,  and  it  really  feems  to  be  imagined 
that  they  will  prevail  upon  men  to  do  for  1 5 h,  what 
they  have  refufed  to  do  for  four  times  the  fum.  If 
it  is  allowable  to  build  any  conclufion  on  thofe  max- 
ims of  common  fenfe,  which  ftill  govern  the  conduff 
of  men  in  private  fociety,  into  whatever  difcredit 
they  may  have  fallen  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  one 
would  naturally  be  apt  to  think  that  when  two  par- 
ties differed  concerning  the  terms  of  a bargain,  it 
would  be  very  idle  and  prepofterous  to  make  any  pro- 
pofition  which  would  tend  to  make  their  mutual 
claims  more  irreconcileable.  And  yet  this  is  pre- 
cifely  what  is  propofed  by  the  bill  in  queftion.  A 
bounty  of  15  1.,  is  offered  to  thofe  who  have  in  ef- 
fect refilled  the  temptation  of  a much  higher  bribe. 
And  to  add  iniquity  to  folly,  men  are  to  be  punifhed 
with  fines  becaufe  they  cannot  procure  recruits  on 
conditions,  with  which  it  is  impoffible  to  comply. 
The  contrivers  of  this  meafure  seem  to  have  affed 
in  open  contradiction  to  the  plaineft  faffs.  It  appears 
that  feveral  counties  had  failed  to  procure  the  com- 
plement of  men  requited  of  them,  even  although 
they  had  offered  what  was  univerfally  judged  to  be 
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extravagant  bounty.  Can  any  thing  be  conceived 
more  abfurd  and  tyrannical,  than  to  cripple  their 
efforts  by  prohibiting  them  from  offering  more  than 
a third  part  of  the  cuftomary  bounty,  and  to  threa- 
ten them  with  additional  penalties,  in  cafe  they  do 
not  fucceed.  It  is  exaflly  as  if  a mailer  were  to  fend 
bis  fervant  to  buy  a bufliel  of  wheat,  when  the  mar- 
ket price  was  at  7s.,  and  to  threaten  to  punifh  him 
if  he  did  not  procure  it  for  2s»  6d  *.  Men  will  not 
enlifl  for  the  fum  to  which  thefe  parifh  officers  are 
reflri&ed,  and  Confequeritly  the  parishes  mud  be  fin- 
ed. Mo  puniffi  men  for  not  doing  what  is  impoffible, 
has  been  always  reckoned  one  of  the  peculiar  privi- 
leges of  arbitrary  power,  and  to  fubmit  patiently  to 
fuch  treatment,  the  extreme  limit  of  paffive  obedi- 
ence. It  is  obferved  by  one  of  the  court  preachers 
in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  that,  tc  if  princes  command 
“ any  thing  which  fubjefts  may  not  perform,  be- 
<c  caufe  it  is  againfl  the  laws  of  God,  or  of  nature, 
“ or  impoffible  ; Yet  fubjects  are  bound  to  undergo 
“ the  punilhment,  without  either  refilling,  or  rail- 
“ ing,  or  reviling  ; and  fo  to  yield  a paffive  obe- 
“ dience,  where  they  cannot  exhibit  an  active  one.** 
The  penal  part  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  bill  appears  to  be  con- 
trived in  perfect  conformity  to  thefe  enlightened 
maxims  of  government.  Such  a project  could  not 
poffibly  fucceed ; its  mifearriage  was  a mat- 
ter not  of  vague  prediction,  but  of  abfolute  certain- 
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* See  Mr.  Fox’s  Speech,  Cobbet’s  Parliamentary  Debates,  Vol.  II. 
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ty.  If  the  recruiting  of  the  army  is  to  be  con. 
dueled  by  men  who  are  not  foldiers,  a high  bounty 
mufl:  be  given,  otherwife  recruits  will  not  be  pro- 
cured ; money  is  the  only  temptation  which  fuch 
men  have  to  offer.  Recruiting  fergeants  never  were 
accustomed  to  procure  men  by  the  aid  of  mercenary 
motives  : to  limit  them  therefore  to  a fixed  fum  in 
the  way  of  bounty  is  rational  and  confistent ; but  to 
employ  parilh  officers  to  procure  men,  and  to  de- 
prive them  of  the  only  lawful  and  effectual  induce- 
ment which  they  have  to  offer  them,  namely  money, 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  infliCt  penalties  on  the  coun- 
ties in  cafe  their  efforts,  thus  crippled  and  difabled, 
are  not  fuccefsful,  is  a complication  of  folly  and  op- 
prefiion,  of  which  the  best  palliation  is,  that  it  is 
impracticable. 

Although  thefe  arguments,  derived  from  the  na- 
ture and  principle  of  the  meafure,  appear  to  be 
fufficiently  convincing,  they  are  farther  confirmed 
by  the  evidence  of  its  complete  mifearriage  through- 
out the  whole  country.  Judging  of  it  as  a plan  for 
raifing  men,  its  inefficacy  appears  from  experience  to 
be  manifest.  It  was  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  its 
notorious  failure,  that  Mr.  Sheridan  thought  pro- 
per to  move  for  its  repeal  in  the  fubfequent  feflion 
of  parliament.  In  order  to  fet  the  question  in  a clear- 
er light,  I fhall  endeavour  to  exhibit  a view  of  the 
principal  arguments  urged  by  both  parties  in  fupport 
of  their  opinions. 

The  objett  of  Mr.  Shdridan  was  to  prove  that 
the  meafure  had  wholly  failed,  and  that  it  ought  tp 
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be  abandoned.  Tor  this  purpofe,  he  dated,  that 
out  of  52  counties  of  England  and  Wales,  1295 
men  were  raifed  ; that  out  of  this  number  266  de- 
ferted,  leaving  only  1079  effective  foldiers,  of 
which  343  entered  for  general  fervice.  In  Scot- 
land, 267  men  were  procured,  of  which  43  entered 
for  general  fervice.  In  Ireland,  ic8i  were  procur- 
ed, of  which  none  entered  into  the  line.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  meafure,  as  flared  by  Mr.  Pitt,  was  to 
create  a new  additional  force,  which  might  afford 
a permanent  fupply  to  the  regular  army.  The  defi- 
ciencies of  the  army  of  referve,  and  in  the  militia, 
amounting  to  16,000  men  were  to  be  made  good, 
and  the  men  thus  raifed  were  to  be  annexed  in  the 
form  of  feparate  battalions  to  regular  regiments. 
From  the  intercourfe  which  muff  neceffarily  fubfift 
between  the  new  levies  and  the  veteran  troops  the 
molt  beneficial  effects  were  expected  to  arife.  Mu- 
tual affection  and  attachment,  it  was  imagined, 
would  be  created  in  the  whole  body,  and  a powerful 
motive  would  be  thus  held  out  to  the  new  levies  to 
enlift  for  general  fervice.  The  meafure  had  at  once 
in  view  our  immediate  defence  and  our  future 
flrength.  “ Its  object  (according  to  Mr.  Pitt)  was 
44  to  provide  for  both  an  offenfive  and  defenfive  force, 
*£  and  by  the  moft  expeditious  and  effectual  means,” 
thus  combining  every  poffible  advantage.  I he  bill 
was  paffed  in  the  end  of  June,  and  in  the  courfe  of 
fix  or  feven  months,  it  appears  that  2427  men  were 
raifed,  of  which  386  entered  for  general  fervice  ; a 
moft  important  accefiion  furely  to  the  military  force 
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©fa  country  containing  fifteen  millions  of  inhabitants. 

It  further  appears  that  in  Lancafhire  255  men  are 
deficient  by  defertion  or  otherwife,  which  {hews 
pretty  clearly  that  the  evils  apprehended  from  the 
interference  of  parifh  officers  have  not  been  altoge- 
ther imaginary,  and  that  they  have  not  been  fo 
<c  folicitous  to  give  the  king  a good  foldier,  as  to  get ' 
“ rid  of  a vagrant.”  Thefe  faCts  never  having  been 
contradicted,  confirm  by  the  incontrovertible  evi- 
dence of  experience,  all  thofe  objections  which  were 
originally  urged  agninfl:  the  principle  of  the  meafure. 

Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  refolved  to  adhere  to  his  pro- 
ject, endeavoured  to  do  away  the  efieCt  of  thefe 
ftrong  faCts.  £C  The  hon.  gent,  (he  obferves)  in 
cs  fpeaking  of  the  efifeCt  of  theJbill,  feems  entirely  to 
£C  have  loll  fight  of  one  circumftance  very  important 
<c  to  be  confidered,  which  is  the  period  when  the 
<c  bill  came  into  full  activity.  From  whatever  caufes 
cc  this  arofe,  I fhall  not  now  flop  to  determine,  but 
“ certain  it  is,  that  it  was  not  till  the  14th  of  No- 
ce  vember,  that  orders  wrere  firft  given  for  general 
“ recruiting  to  fupply  parifhes  where  deficiencies 
<c  exifled.  It  is,  therefore,  to  the  operation  of  the 
“ bill,  fince  that  period,  much  more  than  to  the  ef- 
cc  feCf  it  has  produced  in  the  preceding  months,  that 
sc  we  ought  fairly  to  apply  for  an  opinion  of  its  me- 
<c  rits.  Looking  then  at  the  lafl  three  months,  I 
“ find  that  on  an  average  of  each  week,  there  have 
“ been  nearly  200  recruits  obtained.  Thus  taking 
ce  three  months  as  the  average,  the  refult  will  be, 
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w that  under  the  operation  of  the  bill,  it  will  pro- 
c<  duce  an  annual  addition  of  betwixt  nine  or  ten 
cc  thoufand  men.” 

Before  examining  the  preceding  argument,  it 
may  be  asked,  why  was  the  execution  of  this  mea- 
fure  delayed  fo  much  longer  than  that  of  the  other 
meafures  adopted  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 
This  delay,  although  it  may  not  fuit  Mr.  Pitt’s  pur- 
pofe  to  enquire  into  thecaufe  of  it,  forms  a very  im- 
portant part  of  the  cafe  fubmitted  to  the  confidera- 
tion  of  parliament.  The  bill  was  palfed  in  the  end 
of  June  1804,  and  the  whole  country  were  inftant- 
Iy  to  be  roufed  into  a general  llate  of  activity  to 
raife  i6,oco  men  to  fupply  the  deficiencies  of  the 
Army  of  Referve  and  the  Militia.  The  execution 
of  the  meafure  was  however  found  to  be  impractica- 
ble, and  after  feveral  interruptions,  its  operation 
was  finally  fufpended  by  the  authority  of  the  execur 
tive  government  until  the  15th  of  November.  The 
delay  in  carrying  the  projeCt  into  execution,  arifing 
therefore,  not  from  exterior  caufes,  but  from  its 
own  manifold  defects,  forms  a very  flrong  and  ra- 
tional ground  of  objection  to  its  continuance.  But 
allowing  Mr.  Pitt  the  full  benefit  of  his  argument, 
what  does  it  amount  to  ? Becaufe  within  a given 
period,  a certain  number  of  men  have  been  procur- 
ed, does  he  mean  ferioufly  to  maintain  that  he  is 
warranted  to  hope  for  a proportional  fupply  in  fu- 
ture. The  fallacy  of  this  reafoning  may  be  very  ea- 

fily  pointed  out.  By  the  operation  of  the  ballot,  it 
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is  faid,  that  100,000  men  wereraifed  in  the  fpace  of 
18  months*  But  it  does  not  certainly  follow  that 
the  ballot  would  continue  to  produce  a proportional 
fupply.  It  is  quite  ridiculous  indeed,  to  apply  the 
rigid  accuracy  of  arithmetical  proportion  to  the  fluc- 
tuating concerns  of  fociety.  Thefcience  of  politics 
depends  not  fo  much  on  numerical,  as  on  moral  cal- 
culations. 

Mr.  Pitt  next  proceeded  to  point  out  the  obftacles 
which  impeded  the  complete  fuccefsofthe  meafure, 
namely,  the  drain  of  men  occafioned  by  the  ballot 
for  the  militia  and  the  army  of  referve,  by  which 
about  100,000  recruits  were  raifed  in  the  fhort  fpace 
of  i 8 months.  He  concluded,  that  if  under  the 
unfavourable  operation  of  thofe  obflacles,  the  bills 
had  produced  the  efleCts  already  defcribed,  its  fuc- 
cefs  would  anfwer  all  the  expectations  of  its  author, 
when  thofe  circumftances  were  removed.  One  great 
objeCt,  (he  obferved ) was  the  removal  of  the  excef- 
five  bounties  created  by  the  army  of  referve  ; while 
the  recollection  of  thofe  high  bounties  exifted,  it  was 
not  to  be  imagined,  that  men  recruiting  with  mode- 
rate bounties,  could  have  a fair  chance  of  fuccefs. 
When,  however,  the  memory  of  them  is  in  a certain 
degree  obliterated,  the  bill  would  undoubtedly  an- 
fwer all  the  purpofes  for  which  it  was  framed. 

This  willfcarcely  be  received  as  a fatisfaCtory  apo- 
logy for  the  failure  of  the  meafure,  when  it  is  recol- 
lected that  all  thofe  obflacles  were  plainly  pointed 
put  to  Mr.  Pitt.  Was  he  not  aware,  when  he  open- 
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ed  his  plan,  of  the  deranged  date  of  the  recruiting 
fervice  ? Was  it  not  the  very  exprefs  and  avowed 
purpofe  of  the  meafure  to  remedy  the  evils  which 
arofe  from  the  competition  of  enormous  bounties, 
and  to  raife  men  in  fpite  of  all  the  obdruftions 
which  then  prevailed  ? If  the  plan  failed  in  this  ef- 
fential  point,  it  is  vain  to  urge  as  an  apology,  the 
obdacles  which  it  had  to  encounter.  This  accounts 
no  doubt  very  fatisfaftorily  for  its  mifcarriage,  but 
it  does  by  no  means  excufe  it-  It  only  proves  that 
it  is  ill  adapted  to  the  circumdances  of  the  country, 
and  that  it  ought,  for  the  prefent,  at  lead,  to  be  aban- 
doned. It  was  well  known,  and  the  faff  was  indeed 
dated  by  Mr.  Pitt,  when  he  fird  propofed  his  plan, 
thatfeveral  counties  had  incurred  very  heavy  penal- 
ties, becaufe  they  could  not  raife  their  refpe&ive 
quotas  of  men  for  the  militia  and  army  of  referve, 
even  though  a bounty  of  50  or  60  guineas  was  of- 
fered. Reafoning  from  this  faff,  it  was  very  natu- 
ral to  conclude,  that  no  benefit  could  arife  from  a 
meafure,  which  entruded  the  recruiting  fervice  to 
men  unconnected  with  the  army,  and  which,  at 
the  fame  time,  crippled  their  efforts,  by  limiting  them 
to  the  comparatively  fmall  bounty  of  15  I.  When 
men  could  not  be  procured  by  the  exertions  of  indi- 
viduals, even  for  a bounty  of  50  guineas,  upon 
what  known  principle  was  it  imagined,  that  that 
mode  of  recruiting  would  be  more  fuccefsfully  car- 
ried on  with  a diminilhed  bounty  ? 

Mr.  Pitt  very  judly  obferved,  that  while  the  re- 
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colle&ion  of  high  bounties  exifted  it  was  not  to  be 
imagined  that  moderate  bounties  could  have  a fair 
chance  of  fuccefs  ; he  afterwards  hates  that  the  bill 
had  been  applied  chiefly  to  thofe  diftri&s  where  even 
under  all  the  hazard  of  the  penalties  of  the  army  of 
referve  and  militia,  men  could  not  be  procured, 
and  he  puts  it  to  the  candour  of  his  hearers,  whether 
if  the  bill  had  been  lefs  fuccefsful  than  it  had  been, 
it  would  have  been  at  all  matter  of  aftoniftitnent. 
Certainly  not.  But  in  that  cafe,  men  might  have 
been  permitted  to  marvel  at  the  obflinacy  and  folly 
which  could  have  continued  in  fuch  an  important 
crifis,  a projeft  so  very  ufelefs.  The  objefl  of  Mr. 
Pitt’s  plan  was  to  raife  16,000  men  ; the  obftacles 
to  its  fuccefs  were  plainly  feen  and  pointed  out  to 
him  ; if  the  meafure  therefore  wras  not  calculated  to 
triumph  over  thofe  obftacles,  why  wras  it  adopted  ?' 
Mr.  Pitt’s  arguments  prove  very  forcibly  the  original 
impolicy  of  the  meafure  ; folely  intent  on  account- 
ing for  the  fmall  number  of  men  which  it  had  pro- 
duced, or  in  other  words,  for  its  failure,  he  shews 
that  the  means  by  which  he  propofed  to  raife  16,000 
men,  were  in  the  exifting  circumftances  of  the  coun- 
try, totally  inadequate  to  the  end  propofed-  Men 
unconnefled  with  the  army  will  certainly  never  pro- 
cure recruits  with  moderate  bounties,  becaufe  it  is 
only  by  laying  hold  of  the  fordid  pafllons  that  they 
can  ever  hope  to  eflfeft  their  purpofe.  This  furnifhes^ 
an  additional  argument  for  recurring  to  the  old  mode 
®f  recruiting,  namely,  by  fergeants,  corporals,  or 
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men  connected  with  the  army,  who  were  never  accuf- 
tomed  to  depend  for  fuccefs  on  mercenary  motives, 
and  whofe  exertions  might  naturally  be  expe&ed  on 
that  account,  to  be  attended  with  far  more  beneficial 
effeds,  that  tliofe  of  parifli  officers-  The  induftry  with 
Which  the  ftatements  of  the  total  failure  of  the  mea- 
fure  have  been  circulated  over  the  country,  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  its  having  laftfeffion  encounteied  a vi- 
olent oppofition,  and  the  expectation  that  it  would 
certainly  be  repealed  in  the  enfuing  feffion  of  parlia- 
ment are  alfo  hated  as  obffructions  to  its  fuccefs, 
and  it  is  fuppofed  that  when  the  country  fee  that 
parliament  is  determined  to  give  the  meafure  a fair 
trial,  and  to  impofe  the  penalties  attached  to  it,  that 
even  the  knowledge  of  thefe  circumffances  will  go  a 
great  way  to  produce  the  defired  effect.  “At  pre- 
“ fent  (Mr.  Pitt  obferves)  I have  no  doubt  that  in 
<c  feveral  diffrids  fufficient  exertion  has  not  been  em- 
“ ployed  to  procure  the  required  quota,  from  an  ex- 
“ pectation  that  the  penalties  would  not  be  enforc- 
“ ed.  When,  however,  they  are  fully  apprized 
“ of  the  contrary,  they  will  feel  it  neceflary  to  make 
c<  new  efforts,  and  if  thefe  efforts  are  properly  di- 
“ rected,  there  can  be  no  queftion  about  procuring 
“ the  necefiary  quotas.”  It  is  furely  very  extraor- 
dinary that  thefe  ffatements  concerning  the  failure 
of  the  meafure,  which  are  fuppofed  to  have  fo  ma- 
terially obstructed  its  operation,  fliould  have  been 
fpread  over  the  whole  country  with  fueh  unaccoun- 
table 
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table  fuccefs.  Did  thofe  \ylio  were  hoffile  to  the 
meafure  monopolize.all  the  ordinary  channels  of  pub- 
lic intelligence  ? Was  there  no  poffibility  of  contra- 
difling thefe  ffatements,  or  did  the  miniffry  with  a 
miffaken  magnanimity,  negleft  all  the  ordinary  ex- 
pedients for  procuring  popularity  to  their  meafures? 
Had  the  general  unanimity  concerning  the  merits  of 
this  projeft  been  the  refult  of  wrong  ftate- 
ments,  how  eafily  could  it  have  been  correfted  ? 
But  originating  as  it  does  in  a ftrong  view  of  its  total 
inutility,  it  will  daily  gain  new  ffrength.  No  dread 
of  penalties  will  ever  call  forth  the  zeal  of  the  na- 
tion in  fupport  of  fuch  a hopelefs  projeft.  The  com- 
mon fenfe  of  all  mankind  revolts  at  the  idea  of  pro- 
curing men  for  a bounty  of  15I,  when  they  have 
already,  in  effect,  rejected  a much  larger  fum.  Mr. 
Pitt  endeavours  to  entangle  the  main  point,  on  which 
the  merits  of  the  meafure  mud  be  judged,  namely, 
the  propriety  of  entruffing  the  recruiting  fervice  to 
parifh  officers,  with  other  queftions  with  which  it 
has  no  relation,  and  he  occafionally  fubffitutes  in 
place  of  argument,  contemptuous  arrogance  and 
confident  afiertion.  ££  I confefs  (he  obferves)  it  has 
££  never  been  my  fortune  within  the  walls  of  this 
<e  houfe,  to  hear  any  propofition  fo  arrogantly  and 
“ fo  vehemently  brought  forward,  which  had  fo  lit- 
££  tie  even  of  the  appearance  of  argument  to  uphold 
“ it.  The  principal  object  of  the  bill  was,  in  the 
“ firft  inftance,  to  do  away  an  evil  which  had  become 
£<  a fubject  of  general  complaint.  lias  it  not  pro- 
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cc  duced  this  effect  ? Has  it  not  relieved  the  counties 
“ from  exceffive  burdens  ? Has  it  not  lowered  the 
“ exceffive  bounties  which  had  brought  regular 
“ recruiting  almoft  to  a stand  ? And  has  it  not 
in  this  wray  become  a most  important  auxiliary 
to  the  augmentation  of  our  difpofeable  force  ? 
“ Will  it  be  attempted  to  be  denied  that  the  recruit- 
“ ing  is  now  going  on  with  frefli  fpirit,  fince  the 
tc  evil  of  exceffive  bounties  has  been  removed?”  That 
the  plan  of  the  Army  of  Referve  would  neceffarily 
lead  to  exceffive  bounties,  and  would  in  this  way 
ruin  the  regular  recruiting,  Was  forefeen  and  plainly 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Windham.  It  is  furely,  there- 
fore, fomewhat  fingular,  that  thofe  who  were  mod 
zealous  in  promoting  that  meafure,  ffiould  come  for- 
ward, after  all  its  bad  effects  have  been  fo  fatally 
realized,  and  claim  merit  for  having  obferved  what 
was  notorious  to  Hie  whole  world,  and  for  having 
applied  fuch  a feeble  remedy  to  fuch  a deep  rooted 
evil.  Can.it  peffiblybe  fuppofed,  that  the  mere  re- 
flri&ion  of  bounties  in  an  a£t  of  parliament  will  coun- 
teraft  that  complication  of  mifehief,  which  has  been 

i 

the  neceffary  refult  of  long  and  obstinate  perfeve- 
rancein  a w rong  fystem.  If  the  increafe  of  the  regular 
army  is  effential  to  the  glory,  and  even  to  the  fecu- 
rity  of  Britain,  ought  it  nor  to  be  promoted  by  po- 
fitive  encouragements  ? By  exclufive  honours,  privi- 
leges, immunities,  and  rewards.  Or, does  vigour 
and  energy  operate  by  expedients  merely  negative  ? 
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It  is  faid  that  the  recruiting  of  the  array  is  going  on 
with  frefh  fpirit.  Can  there  be  a ftronger  reafon 
for  adhering  to  that  old  and  approved  mode  of  main- 
taining  the  army,  and  for  abandoning  the  foolifh 
project  of  parifh  officers  ? It  is  needlefs  to  enter  in- 
to a verbal  difputation  about  the  meaning  of  the 
words  failure  or  miscarriage  ; it  is  perfectly  evident 
that  the  Parifh  bill  has  not,  nor  ever  will  materially 
add  to  the  refources  of  Britain.  It  really  feems  to 
be  of  no  ufe  but  to  give  a fort  of  vicious  uniformity 
to  that  curious  fyflem,  which  appears  to  delight  in  the 
flrangeft  and  mofl  unnatural  combinations,  which 
has  already  produced  foldiers  not  fubjeft  to  martial 
law,  an  army  debarred , from  the  chance  of  ever 
meeting  a foe,  and  still  continuing  its  inroads 
on  the  fettled  order  and  conflitution  of  focie- 
ty,  has  converted  parifh  officers  into  recruiting  fer- 
geants. 

Without  a radical  change  in  the  military  arrange- 
ments of  Britain,  it  feems  impoffible  that  ffie  can 
ever  be  either  formidable  abroad,  or  even  fecure  at 
home.  Ihofe  who  have  been  entrufted  with  the 
important  duty  of  confolidating  her  refources  into  an 
efficient  fyflem  of  defence,  have  by  a fucceffion  of 
weak  and  contradictory  meafures,  crufhed  her  ener- 
gies, and  enfeebled  her  power.  Voluntarily  devi- 
ating from  that  line  of  great  and  commanding  policy 
which  flte  has  been  hitherto  accuftomed  almoft  inva- 
riably to  purfue,  they  have  marked  out  for  her  a 
path,  more  nearly  approaching  to  the  level  of  their 
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, own  narrow  conceptions.  They  feem  to  hive  con- 
iiriered  the  attainment  of  a precarious  fecurity,  as 
the  utmofl  boundary  of  their  humble  ambition,  and 
the  force  which  they  have  provided  accords  perfeft. 
.ly  in  its  nature  and  conftitution  with  their  grovelling 
views.  Abforbed  in  the  contemplation  of  a hoftile 
invafion,  their  whole  fyftem  has  been  pointed  almost 
exclufively  to  this  folitary  poffibility,  and  in  purfuit  of 
a bafe  and  inglorious  fafety,  they  have  facrificed 
the  refources  of  their  country. 

It  is  lmpoilible  to  frame  any  apology  for  thofc 
who  with  the  full  command  of  the  fpirit  and  refour- 
ces  of  a free  and  powerful  nation,  leave  her,  after  a 
length  of  time,  almofl  naked  and  deflitute  of  an  ef- 
fective force  ; who  vauntingly  hold  out  threats  of 
chaftifemept  to  her  enemies,  and  in  every  attempt 
to  reahze  their  boasted  fchemes,  difclofe  more  clear- 
ly the  state  of  impotence  to  which  they  have  re- 
duced her. 
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